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Copy, 10 Cents 


“Good Pulp for Good Paper” 


SULPHITE and KRAFT PULPS 


We can offer “CHURCH BRAND” 
Prime Bleached Swedish Sulphite and 
“CASTLE BRAND” Prime Extra Strong 
Mitscherlich Unbleached Swedish Sulphite 
for PROMPT and LATER SHIPMENT 
From Abroad; also 


“STOMNE” Prime Extra Strong Un- 
bleached Swedish Kraft Pulp for Ship- 
ment. From Abroad FIRST OPEN 
WATER and LATER. 


Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc. 
WOOD-.PULP AGENTS 


16 East 41st Street 
_ New York 





“AMERICAN” BRAND TRANSMISSION ROPE 
The name “AMERICAN” as applied to cordage means “more value in every 
” Send for : 
way. 1 a ee Se, Prices and samples. 
Largest Makers of Commercial Twines and Rope in the World 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


E. D. JONES & SONS CO. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


4 


Beating Engine, Tub of Iron or Wood 
Manufacturers of 


| Paper Making Machinery 
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VICTORIA 
GREEN WBP 
CRYSTALS 


Produce your 
bright greens 
at a low cost 


ATIONAL _ Victoria 
Green WBP Crystals 
is recommended, as a self 
shade, and in combina- 
tions for the production 
of a full range of bright 
green shades. Its great 
tinctorial strength and ex- 
cellent solubility make it 
most economical to use, 
especially on unbleached 
stocks. 


You can rely on National 
Victoria Green WBP 
Crystals. It has the ““Na- 
tional” reputation for de- 


pendability behind it. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto 
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R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 


INCORPORATED 


50 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


WHITE CLAYS 


AS © Our standard grade of washed Georgia clay which 
> CHEROKEE we have supplied for many years for book paper 


filling. 


A thoroughly dried and pulverized clay from our 
Virginia mine. . Equal in color and working 
qualities to the ordinary imported grades. Espe- 
cially suitable as a filler for book and magazine 
paper. 


From our South Carolina mine—either crude, or 


daa Ta 2 dried and pulverized. 


% CLAY & Pulverized—For coating paper and board, or for 
Sp, ‘ Sy book paper filling. 


A crude clay, free from grit, at a low price, for 
filling in newsprint. 


We have also No. | and No. 2 grades of crude clays from our South Carolina 
and Georgia mines. The No. | grade is free from stain. 
The No. 2 grade is slightly yellow. 
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ANNUAL AWARDS FOR GOVERNMENT PAPER 


Joint Congressional Printing Committee Meets Monday and Awards Paper Contracts for Government Printing 
Office for Year Beginning March 1—Bids On Only a Comparatively Few Number of Items Are 
Rejected—Prices at Which Awards Are Made Are Uniformly Lower Than a Year Ago 
—List of the Successful Bidders 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT} 

Wasuincton, D. C., February 4, 1924.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing met to-day and made the following awards for supplies 
for the U. S. Government Printing Office for the year beginning 
March 1. The bracketed figures represent the price at which awards 
were made for the corresponding items last year. 

LOT 

1—40,000 Ibs. Standard Newsprint Paper, 24x36—32 rolls. Beaver 
Pulp and Paper Company, Incorporated, New York City, one 
year, 3.95 cents. (4.35 cents.) 

2—2,000,000 Ibs. ditto rolls 48 inch. Beaver Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, one year 3.9255 cents. ( Rejected.) 

3—250,000 Ibs. Machine finish book, 25x38—35; 24x32 ins. flat. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, Baltimore, Md., one 
year, 6.43 cents. (7.37 cents.) 

4—1,000,000 Ibs. ditto, 25x38 and 38x48—35 basis flat. Barton, 
Duer & Koch Company, 6.43 cents, one year, (7.37 cents.) 

5—1,000,000 Ibs. ditto, 25x38—35 basis, cut 24x38 and 38x48 flat, 
Barton, Duer & Koch Company, one year, 6.43 cents. (7.37 
cents.) 

6—1,200,000 Ibs. ditto, 25x38—35 basis rolls, 18, 19, 21 and 23 
inches. Sidney L. Willson, Receiver of American Writing 
Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass., one year, 5.97 cents. (7.19 cents.) 

7—1,200,000 Ibs. ditto, 25x38—35 basis rolls, 38-inch. Barton, 
Duer & Koch, one year, 5.89 cents. (7.127 cents.) 

8—1,200,000 Ibs. ditto, same as above. Barton, Duer & Koch, one 
year, 5.89 cents. (7.127 cents.) 

9—700,000 Ibs. ditto, same as above rolls, 48 inch. Barton, Duer 
& Koch, one year, 5.89 cents. (7.127 cents.) 

10—400,000 Ibs. Machine finish book paper, 25x38—40, rolls 36% 
inches. P. H. Glatfelter Company, Spring Grove, Pa., one 
year, 5.74 cents. (6.49 cents.) 

11—200,000 Ibs. ditto, same as above, rolls 38 inches. P. H. Glat- 
felter Company, one year, 5.74 cents. (6.49 cents.) 

12—600,000 Ibs. ditto, 25x38—40 basis, cut 24x38 and 38x48 flat. 
P. H. Glatfelter Company, one year, 5.99 cents. (6.74 cents.) 

13—80,000 Ibs. ditto, rolls 33% inch. P. H. Glatfelter Company, 
one year, 5.74 cents. (6.49 cents.) 

14—350,000 Ibs. ditto, 25x38—50 basis, cut 24x38, 32x42, 38x48 
and 41x52 flat. P. H. Glatfelter Company, 5.99 cents. (6.74 
cents.) 

15—350,000 Ibs. ditto, 25x38—60 and 70 bases; cut 29x41 and 
38x48 flat. P. H. Glatfelter Company, 5.99 cents. (6.74 cents). 

16—20,000 Ibs. ditto, colored. Reese & Reese, Baltimore, Md., six 
months, 6.843 cents. 

17—500,000 ibs. Plant-fiber Machine-finish Book Paper. 
18—500,000 Ibs. ditto. No bids. 

19—50,000 Ibs. Antique Book “Paper, 25x38—50, cut 25x38, 29x41, 
and 38x50 ins. flat. P. H. Glatfelter Company, one year, 6.23 
cents. (7.018 cents.) 


No bids. 


LOT 

20—1,000,000 Ibs. ditto, 25x38—50, 21%x32% and 2514x3214 flat. 
P. H. Glatfelter Company, one year, 6.23 cents. (New Item.) 

21—200,000 Ibs. Opaque Machine-finish Book Paper, flat. The 
Champion Fibre Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, one year, 7.47 
cents. (——) 


22—150,000 Ibs. Rag Opaque Machine Book, flat. Bryant Paper 


(New 


Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., 10.57 cents, one year. 
Item.) 


23—100,000 Ibs. Rag Machine-finish Book Paper, cut 25x38—40, 
Bryant Paper Company, one year, 9.37 cents. 


cut 32x48 flat. 
9.899 cents.) 


24—350,000 Ibs. ditto, 25x38—40 basis, cut 38x48 flat. 
Paper Company, one year, 9.37 cents. (9.999 cents. ) 

25—100,000 Ibs. ditto, 25x38—40 and 45 bases, flat. 
Company, one year, 9.37 cents. (9.999 cents.) 

26—1,000,000 Ibs. ditto, suitable for duplicating and sufficiently 
sized for writing on with ink. Bryant Paper Company, one year, 
922 cents. (New Item.) 

27—70,000 Ibs. Supercalendered Book Paper, 25x38—40, cut 24x32 
and 32x48 ins. flat. Kalamazoo Paper Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., 6 months, 6.87 cents. (7.69 cents.) 

28—500,000 Ibs. ditto, same as above, cut 3114x4514 flat. R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, Washington, D. C., one year, 6.58 
cents. (7.69 cents.) 

29—600,000 Ibs. ditto, same as above, cut 24x38 and 38x48 flat. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company, one year, 6.58 cents. (7.69 
cents.) 

30—900,000 Ibs. ditto, same as above, rolls, 38 ins. R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, one year, 6.08 cents. (6.99 cents.) 

31—900,000 Ibs. ditto, same as above. R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany, one year, 6.08 cents. (6.99 cents.) 

32—20,000 Ibs. Supercalendered Book Paper, 25x38—45 and 50, cut 
any size, flat. Kalamazoo Paper Company, 6 months, 6.87 
cents. (7.69 cents.) : 

33—10,000 Ibs. Rag Supercalendered Book Paper. Perkins-Good- 

- win Company, New York, N. Y., six months, 11.7 cents. 
(10.45 cents.) : 

34—125,000 Ibs. halftone Book Paper, 25x38—70, cut 24x38 and 
38x48 flat. R. P. Andrews Paper Company, one year, 6.53 
cents. (7.47 cents.) 

35—250,000 Ibs. Single coated, two sides book paper, flat. Brod- 
erick Paper Company, Baltimore, Md., six months, 8.21 cents. 
(9.09 cents.) 

36—200,000 Ibs. Double-coated, two sides book paper, flat. Kala- 
mazoo Paper Company, six months. 8.90 cents. (9.72 cents.) 

37—30,000 Ibs. Rag double-coated Book Paper, 25x38—70 and 80, 
cut any size. Allied Paper Mills, Kalamazoo, Mich., one year, 
13.0 cents. (13.22 cents.) 


Bryant 


Bryant Paper 
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LOT 

38—1,500 Ibs. White French Folio Paper. 
one year, 11.35 cents. (13 cents.) 

39—500,000 Ibs. U: S. M. O. Safety Writing Paper, Blue. R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, one year, 14.82 cents. (18.75 cents.) 

40—8,000 Ibs. White and Blue U. S. M. O. Writing Paper. R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, 9.0 cents white, 10.0 cents blue 
( ) one year. 

41—4,000 Ibs. Colored Safety Writing Paper. Reese & Reese, one 
year, 20 cents. ( ) 

42—25,000 Ibs. White Sulphite Writing Paper, No. 13. R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, one year, 7.12 cents. (8.07 cents.) 

43—350,000 Ibs. Ditto. No. 16. R. P. Andrews Paper Company, one 
year, 6.62 cents. (7.62 cents.) 

44—650,000 Ibs. White Sulphite Writing Paper, No. 20. R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, one year, 6.62 cents. (7.39 cents.) 

45—100,000 Ibs. White Sulphite Writing No. 13, rolls. R. P. 
Andrews Paper ‘Company, one year, 6.82 cents. (7.57 cents.) 

46—40,000 Ibs. ditto, No. 16. R. P. Andrews Paper Company, onc 
year, 6.52 cents. (7.12 cents.) 

47—150,000 Ibs. ditto, No. 20. R. P. Andrews Paper Company, one 
year, 6.52 cents. (6.92 cents.) 

48—30,000 Ibs. Colored Sulphite Writing. 
months, 8.473 cents. (——) 

49— 80,000 Ibs. ditto. Reese & Reese, six months, 7.977 cents. 
(9.98 cents.) 

50—80,000 Ibs. White Writing Paper, tub-sized, air or loft dried. 
Reese & Reese, six months, 14.275 cents. (13.11 cents.) 
51—1,200,000 Ibs. ditto, No. 16. Sidney L. Willson, one year, 12.17 

cents. (10.72 cents.) 
52—90,000 Ibs. ditto, No. 16, cut any size. 
year, 12.17 cents. (10.72 cents.) 
53—1,000,000 Ibs. ditto No. 20, cut any size, flat. 
son, one year, 11.97 cents. (10.72 cents.) 
54—1,000,000 Ibs. ditto, same as above. The Whitaker Paper Co., 
Baltimore, Md., six months, 11.37 cents. (10.72 cents.) 
55—850,000 Ibs. White Writing Paper, tub sized, air or loft dried, 
No. 24, cut any size, flat. Sidney L. Willson, one year, 11.97 
cents. (10.72 cents.) 

56—850,000 Ibs. ditto, same as above. 
year, 11.97 cents. (10.72 cents.) 
57—10,000 Ibs. ditto, No. 36, 19x24 and 20x28 inches, flat. 
L. Willson, one year, 12.97 cents. (14.42 cents.) 
58—300,000 Ibs. Colored Writing Paper No. 16. Sidney L. Will- 

son, one year, 13.77 cents. (12.72 cents.) 
59—325,000 Ibs. ditto, No. 20. Sidney L. Willson, one year, 13.67 
cents. (12.62 cents.) 
60—325,000 Ibs. ditto, No. 20, same as above. 
one year, 13.67 cents. (12.62 cents.) 
61—250,000 Ibs. ditto, No. 24. Sidney L. Willson, one year, 13.67 
cents. (12.62 cents.) 

62—2,500 Ibs. Fine White Writing Paper, Nos. 28 and 32, cut 21x32 
flat. R. P. Andrews Paper Company, one year, 24 cents. 
(24.9 cents.) 


Barton, Duer & Koch, 








Reese & Reese, six 


Sidney L. Willson, one 


Sidney L. Will- 


Sidney L. Willson, one 


Sidney 


Sidney L. Willson, 


63—40,000 Ibs. Lithograph finish Map Paper, Sample A. Barton, 
Duer & Koch, one year, 12.35 cents. (13 cents.) 
64—50,000 Ibs. Lithograph Finish Map Paper, Sample B. Barston, 


Duer & Koch, one year, 16.05 cents. (16.479 cents.) 
65—160,000 Ibs. White Manifold Bond Paper, glazed and unglazed, 
tub sized, air or loft dried, No. 9. R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, one year, 18.65 cents. (18.7 cents.) 
66—60,000 Ibs. White Manifold Bond Paper Number 13. R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, one year, 14.70 cents. (13.11 cents.) 
67—5,000 Ibs. Colored Manifold Bond Paper. Rejected. 
68—30,000 Ibs. ditto No. 13. Rejected. 
69—25,000 Ibs. White Record Manifold Bond Paper. Rejected. 
70—5,000 Ibs. Onion Skinned Paper No. 8. The Old Dominion 
Paper Company, Norfolk, Va., one year, 20.99 cents. (——) 
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LOT 
71—250,000 Ibs. White Sulphite Bond Paper Nos. 16 and 20. Ok 
Dominion Paper Company, one year, 7,248 cents. (——) 
72—50,000 Ibs. White Bond Paper Nos. 16 and 24. 

& Koch, one year, 11.64 cents. (10.72 cents.) 

73—250,000 Ibs. ditto No. 20. Barton, Duer & Koch, one year, 
11.64 cents. (10.72 cents.) 

74—250,000 Ibs. ditto No. 20, same as above. 
Koch, one year, 11.64 cents. (10.72 cents.) 

75—15,000 Ibs. Colored Bond Paper, Nos. 16 and 20. The Old 
Dominion Paper Company, one year, 14,499 cents. (15 cents.) 

76—2,000 Ibs. White Fine Bond Paper. Reese & Reese, six months 
25,895 cents. (——) 

77—5,000 Ibs. White Declaration Bond Paper. 
months, 26.97 cents. (32 cents.) 

78—1,000 Ibs. Parchment Deed. No bids. 

79—70,000 Ibs. White Commercial Ledger Paper No. 28, flat 
Barton, Duer & Koch, one year, 15.79 cents. (13.82 cents.) 

80—120,000 Ibs. ditto No. 32. 
15.79 cents. (13.82 cents.) 

81—150,000 Ibs. ditto Nos. 36 and 40, flat. 
one year, 15.79 cents. (13.82 cents.) 

82—50,000 Ibs. ditto No. 48. Sidney L. Willson, one year, 15.97 
cents. (17.93 cents.) 

83—50,000 Ibs. ditto No. 60, flat. 
15.97 cents. (New Item.) 

84—160,000 Ibs. Colored Commercial Ledger No. 28, 32 and 36 
The Aetna Paper Company, Dayton, Ohio, one year, 18.48 
cents. (14.99 cents.) 

85—50,000 Ibs. ditto No. 48. Carew Manufacturing Company, 
South Hadley Falls, Mass., one year, 19.40 cents. (19.27 cents.) 

86—40,000 Ibs. ditto No. 60, C. Carew Manufacturing Company, 
one year, 21.40 cents. (21.5 cents.) 

87—50,000 Ibs. White Ledger Paper, tub sized and loft dried 
No. 24. Carew Manufacturing Company, one year, 27.90 cents. 
bon) 

88—70,000 Ths. ditto No. 28. 


Barton, Due: 


Barton, Duer & 


Reese & Reese, six 


Barton, Duer & Koch, one year, 


Barton, Duer & Koch, 


Sidney L. Willson, one year, 


Carew Manufacturing Company, one 


vear, 27.90 cents. (——) 
89—40,000 Ibs. ditto No. 32, Carew Manufacturing Company, one 
year, 27.90 cents, (——) 


90—20,000 Ibs. ditto No. 3%. 
year, 27.90 cents, (——) 
91—20,000 Ibs. White Ledger Paper, tub sized and loft dried, 
No. 40. 
(——) 
2—40,000 Ibs. ditto No. 48. 
27.90 cents. (——) 
93—150,000 Ibs. White Heavy Ledger Paper, single-ply, tub-sized 
and loft dried, No. 60. 
year, 25.90 cents. (——) 
94—1,500 Ibs. White Tissue Paper. 
12.15 cents. (——) 
95—600 Ibs. Facings Stereotype Tissue Paper. The 
Paper Company, six months, 73 cents. (——) 
96—150,000 Ibs. Colored Coated Cover Paper. The Whitaker 
Paper Company, one year, 8.95 cents. (——) 

97—25,000 Ibs. Colored Antique Cover Paper. Sample A. Sidney 
L. Willson, one year, 8.47 cents. (8.43 cents.) 

98—80,000 Ibs. ditto. Sample B. Sidney L. Willson, one year, 
8.97 cents. (8.73 cents.) 

99—125,000 Ibs. Colored Machine Finish Paper. Sidney L. Willson, 
six months, 8.47 cents. (8.43 cents.) 

100—1,000 Sheets Cloth Lined Cover Paper. 
Baltimore, six months, 7.80 cents per sheet. 

101—1,000 sheets ditto, cut 31x32. 
12.50 cents per sheet. (——) 

102—2,000 sheets ditto, cut 24x36. Dobler & Mudge, six months, 

14 cents per sheet. (——) 


Carew Manufacturing Company, one 


Carew Manufacturing Company, one year, 27.90 cents 


Carew Manufacturing Company, 


Carew Manufacturing Company, one 
Reese & Reese, six months, 


Whitaker 


Dobler & Mudge, 
(—-) 
Dobler & Mudge, six months, 
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LOT 

103—150,000 Ibs. Wood Manila Paper, flat. R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, one year, 4.22 cents. (5.74 cents.) 

104—700,000 Ibs. ditto, rolls, 9, 18, and 21 inches wide. R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, one year, 4.19 cents. (5.25 cents.) 

105—120,000 Ibs. sulphite manila paper, 50 to 80 pound bases. Reese 
& Reese, six months, 6.54 cents. (——) 

106—12,000 pounds ditto, 70-pound basis, rolls. 
months, 6.544 cents. (——-) 

107—175,000 pounds Kraft Wrapping Paper, 24x36, 50 to 80, flat. 
Rejected. 

108—6,000 pounds ditto, in rolls. The Whitaker Paper Company, 
six months, 5.84 cents. (7.11 cents.) 

109—10,000 Ibs. Rope Manila, 24x36—60. 
pany, six months, 10.56 cents. (——) 

110—15,000 Ibs. ditto 70-pound basis. 
six months, 10.56 cents. (——) 
25,000 Ibs. ditto, flat, 80-lb. basis. 
six months, 10.56 cents. (——) 
-50,000 Ibs. Rope Manila, 140-lb. basis, cut 24x38. 
Paper Company, six months, 10.56 cents. (——) 

3—250,000 Ibs. High Finish Sulphite Manila Paper, 24x36 inches, 

100 to 140-Ib. basis. Port Huron Sulphite and Paper Com- 
pany, Port Huron, Mich., one year, 5.78 cents. (6.7 cents.) 

114—80,000 Ibs. ditto 80-Ib. basis. The Old Dominion Paper Com- 
pany, one year, 5.449 cents. (——) 

115—40,000 Ibs. Manila Tagboard. Rejected. 

116—100,000 Ibs. Manila Calendered Tagboard. R. P. 
Paper Company, six months, 7.54 cents. (——) 

117—100,000 Ibs. ditto. R. P. Andrews Paper Company, six months, 
7.97 cents. (——) 

118—100,000 Ibs. Jute Tagboard. 
months, 9.10 cents. (——-) 

119-—20,000 Ibs. Manila Cardboard. 
six months, 6.11 cents. (——) 

120—35,008 Ibs. White Railroad Board, flat. 
Baltimore, one year, 8.94 cents. (——) 

121—10,000 Ibs. Colored Railroad Board. The Old Dominion Paper 
Company, six months, 8.26 cents. (——) 

122—300,000 Ibs. Colored Wood Bristol Board, 102 Ibs., flat. R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, six months, 5.04 cents.  ( ) 

123—300,000 Ibs. ditto 100 Ibs. basis. R. 
pany, six months, 5.04 cents. (——) 

124—300,000 Ibs. ditto, six months. R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
5.04 cents. (——) 

125—36,000 Ibs. White Bristol Board, 120-Ib. 
one year, 11.47 cents. (——) 

126—5,000 Ibs. ditto No. 100. The Whitaker Paper Company, six 
months, 13.45 cents. (——) 

127—7,500,000 Ibs. cream U. S. Postal Card Bristol Board, rolls. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company, one year, 6.37 cents. (——) 

128—3,000 Ibs. White Index Bristol Board, 181-lb. Carew Manu- 

( ) 


Carew 


Reese & Reese, six 


Broderick Paper Com- 
Broderick Paper Company, 
Broderick Paper Company, 


3roderick 


Andrews 


3roderick Paper Company, six 
The Whitaker Paper Company, 


Dobler & Mudge, 


P. Andrews Paper Com- 


Sidney L. Willson, 


facturing Company, one year, 23 cents. 
129—10,000 Ibs. ditto. Same as above. 
Company, one year, 24 cents. (——) 
130—1,500 Ibs. White Paraftine Paper, flat. 
Company, six months, 16 cents. (——) 
131—4,000 Ibs. White Non-curling Gummed Paper. 
& Koch Paper Company, six months, .15.49 cents. (15.3 cents.) 
132—250 Ibs. ditto Colored. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 
six months, 23.50 cents. (20.49 cents.) 
133—3,000 Ibs. Blotting Paper, 80-lb. The Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany, six months, 10.37 cents. (8.86 cents.) 
134—5,000 Ibs. Moss-Green Desk Blotting Paper, flat. R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, one year, 9.63 cents. (New item.) 
135—5,000 Ibs. ditto Buff. R. P. Andrews Paper Company, one 
year, 9.18 cents. (New item.) 


Manufacturing 
The Whitaker Paper 


Barton, Duer 
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136—3,000 Ibs. White Stereotype Molding Paper, 50-lb. 
Andrews Paper Company, one year, 11.15 cents. 
137—2,500 Ibs. Red Stereotype Molding Paper, flat. R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, one year, 13.64 cents. (14.6 cents.) 
138—20,000 Ibs. Offset Paper for Web Presses. The Old Dominion 
Paper Company, one year, 6.49 cents. (8.14 cents.) 
139—17,000 Ibs. Oiled Manila Tympan Paper. Barton, Duer & 
Koch Paper ‘Company, six months, 7.65 cents. (——) 
140—2,500 Ibs. Plate Wiping Paper for Embossing Presses. The 
Whitaker Paper Company, one year, 8.49 cents. (89 cents.) 
141—6,000 Ibs. Black Lining Paper for Case Making Machines. 
Barton, Duer & Koch, six months, 3.99. (——) 

142—2,000 Ibs. Red Press Board. R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
one year, 15.20 cents. (11.34 cents.) 
143—25,000 Ibs. Gray Press Board. The Old 
Company, one year, 13.97 cents. (——) 

144—5CO Ibs. News Board. No bids. 

145—650,000 Ibs. Strawboard. 
year, 2.235 cents. (——) 

146a—40.000 Ibs. Strawboard. Rejected. 

146b—40,000 Ibs. Strawboard, LCL. Rejected. ° 

147—10,000 Ibs. Strawboard. No bids. ’ 

148-—60,000 Ibs. Box Board. Robert Gair Company, Brooklyn, six 
months, 3.09 cents. ( ) 

149a and 149b—600,000 Ibs. Binders Board. The Whitaker Paper 
Company, CL six months, 3.67 cents. LCL six months, 3.935 
cents. (——) 

150a and 150b—40,000 Ibs. Binders Board. The Whitaker Paper 
Company, CL six months, 3.82 cents. LCL six months, 4.085 
cents. (——) 

I5la and 151b—130,000 Ibs. Binders Board. The Whitaker Paper 
Company, CL (all except No. 90), six months, 4.02 cents; 
No. 90, 5.02 cents. LCL (all except No. 90), 4.285 cents, six 
months; No. 90, 5.285 cents. (——) 


152—20,000 lbs. Trunk Board. Dobler & Mudge, one year, 4 cents. 
(——) 


RF. 
(10.4 cents.) 


Dominion Paper 


R. P. Andrews Paper Company, one 


Buys Union Cordage & Paper Co. 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

St. Louis, Mo., February 4, 1924—The Union Cordage and 
Paper Company, 312-14 South Eighth street, St. Louis, Mo., has 
been purchased outright by Joseph P. Collins, who has for years 
been a department manager of the Graham Paper Co. Associated 
with Mr. Collins, and part owner is H. J. Collins, who was also 
connected with the Graham Paper Company for several years, in 
the capacity of salesman for their Kansas City branch house. 

The experience and training that both owners have had in the 
paper jobbing business brings to this concern a most valuable asset. 

Joseph P. Collins is a brother and H. J. Collins the eldest son 
of Martin J. Collins, vice president of the Graham Paper Company, 
who has been connected with this concern for forty years. 

They will handle toilet paper, towels, wrapping paper, bags, 
twine and paper specialties. 


Business Improving at Holyoke 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Horyoxe, Mass., February 5, 1924.—Business is showing consid- 
erable improvement in paper manufacturing here though it is yet 
far from normal. In some lines orders are reported brisk especially 
in some of the coarser grades. Highest grades of writing and 
ledger are slow to recover. Manufacturers are confident that the 
last of the month will see greatly increased activity in all lines. 
Water conditions are satisfactory and freight is being moved 
promptly. ; 
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JANUARY SATISFACTORY TO 
THE TRADE IN PHILADELPHIA 


In Spite of Dull Periods First Month of Year Showed Encour- 
aging Improvement in Business Conditions—Dill & Collins 
Co. Makes Important Announcement at Annual Meeting— 


Paper Men Plan for Business Celebration on February: 


28—Daniel Murphy Retires After 32 Years in Paper 
Business—Stock Dealers’ Association to Hold Banquet in 
April—Personals and Jottings. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 5, 1924.—If the story of the en- 
suing months of the year is as good a one as that which was told 
by the figures for January the paper trade as a whole will be satis- 
fied. January business, dull at times, was rushing at others, but 
the period was one of excellence for the fine paper distributors; 
of satisfactory conditions for the coarse paper trade, and of average 
quality for the paper stock distributors. The last week of the 
month was the best and, while the fine paper men did not enjoy 
anything like a rush, every house visited in a tour of the industry 
reported lively buying with increase in both the number of orders 
and in their average amount. All believe that the betterment will 
be cumulative for the reason that the good business which did come 
out did so under the handicap of a month during which many of the 
converters are occupied with inventories. 


Federal Reserve Comment 


Reviewing conditions from the manufacturing point of view par- 
ticularly the Philadelphia or Third Federal Reserve Bank says 
under date of February 1:— 

“Manufacturers report that the demand for all grades of paper 
is fair and that orders received show little increase over those of 
December. The first two weeks of the month were very dull but 
this is a seasonal condition and paper makers state that the numer- 
ous inquiries received point to an increased interest on the part of 
consumers. Book paper mill operations have been increased to 
about 80 per cent of capacity. The fine paper market, too, is more 
active and most plants are operating at approximately 80 per cent. 
In the wrapping and kraft paper division conditions are about the 
same as they were last month and the demand continues only fair. 

The call for paper board, building paper, and building boards is 
better than it was in December, but not as good as in January, 
1923; and the average percentage of operations is about 80. Toilet 
tissues and. crepe towels are in light demand, and fine tissues are 
moving in only fair volume. Glazed paper and wall papers are in 
request, and most factories are working at capacity. The call for 
envelopes is not so heavy as it was in December, but manufacturers 
report that it exceeds that of a year ago and that their factories 
are running at 80 per cent. Fibre and manila papers are in only 
fair demand, and few mills are operating at more than three-fourths 
of capacity. Jobbers report that sales are smaller than they were in 
December, but the majority state that they slightly exceed those of 
January, 1923. Consumers’ stocks are light, and consequently mod- 
erate buying started with the advent of the new year. 


Dill & Collins Announcement 


The annual meeting of the Dill & Collins Company, now center of 
so much trade interest because of its new policy of distribution to 
regular paper distributors and of the appointment of Riegel & Co., 
representatives for the Philadelphia territory, was held during the 
week, and resulted in the election of the following: President, Grel- 
let Collins; vice-president, in charge of sales and advertising, Her- 
bert W. Mason; vice-president in charge of manufacturing, G. N. 
Collins; treasurer, D. W. Bond; secretary, H. B. Collins. These, 
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together with Arthur L. Livermore of New York City and William 
Hendrie Lloyd, constitute the board of directors. In connectio: 
with the announcement of the election a statement of great import 1: 
the trade was made by vice-president Mason, in the course of whic 
he said: “The general selling policy of Dill & Collins Company i: 
the future, will be the selling of very high grade standard printin: 
papers through distributors. The publishing and converting trac: 
however, will be handled direct as in the past.” The statement 
furthermore set forth that in line with the Dill & Collins policy i: 
was giving up its direct stores. The Boston store was given up o: 
December 1 and John Carter & Co. took over the entire line an: 
are representing the company in New England. In New York Cit) 
Marquardt, Blake & Decker, took over the Dill & Collins stor 
and they, together with the Miller & Wright Paper Company, 
will be the distributing agents. On February 1 the Baltimore sale: 
office was closed and J. Francis Hock & Co., will distribute the 
Dili & Collins papers in that district including Washington. Noah 
A. Byers, formerly sales manager of the Dill & Collins office, has 
charge of the book paper department of Hock & Co. On this same 
date Riegel & Co. took over the Dill & Collins sales department and 
warehouse and will handle the complete line of printing papers 
The Thomas W. Price Company which has been distributor for some 
little time, will continue in the same capacity only in a more com- 
prehensive scale, carrying the full line of stock of Dill & Collins. 


Paper Men and Patrons to Dine 


Tentative arrangements were made during the week for a repeti- 
tion at the close of the month of the get-together and business- 
boosting gathering held by the paper men, the printers and pub- 
lishers and in fact all in the graphic arts, at the Manufacturers’ 
Club a year ago. It is proposed to hold a banquet, and a bigger 
and better business celebration at the same place on Febraury 28 
next, and while at that meeting of a year ago the attendance ran up 
to 560 it is regarded as virtually certain already that this year 
the number will be considerably in excess of that. In anticipation 
of this big gathering arrangements already have been made to se- 
cure the Manufacturers’ Club auditorium. It is planned to have 
three addresses, all essentially of a trade uplift character and the 
burden of all of which will be the diffusion of creative ideas for 
bigger and better business in printing and publishing and the neces- 
sary supply of paper requisites. In a general way there are to be 
appointed some 50 captains, representing the Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, and the Typothete of Philadelphia, under 
whose joint auspices the gathering will be held. 


Stock Men to Dine 


Another trade organization also was looking forward to ban- 
queting and good fellowship days, that being the Philadelphia Paper 
Stock Dealers’ Association. Its function, however, will not take 
place until early in April, the time definitely to be set in connection 
with the New York gathering. It is hoped that opportunity thus 
will be offered for many of the mill men who propose to be in at- 
tendance in New York, to participate in the Quaker City event. 
A meeting of the Association was held during the week and the 
plans were committed to the care of a special committee, consisting 
of Thomas F. Simmons, Chairman; Frank A. d’Miller, and H. M. 
Bailey. 

Murphy Company Incorporates 

A charter was granted during the week for the Daniel I. Mur- 
phy Company which takes over February 1 the business hitherto 
conducted as a firm by Daniel I. Murphy and his son, John A. 
Murphy. Daniel Murphy, known to all in the trade, and serving in 
it since February, 1891, retires after thirty-two years of continuous 
and active service. The son, John A. Murphy, will be president 
and treasurer of the new corporation, while William P. Kelly will 
be vice-president and secretary. Its capitalization is $100,000. The 
senior Murphy began his business -career with James McGarity, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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BLEACH LIQUOR PLANT USING LIQUID CHLORINE - MATHIESON SYSTEM 


Your Present Bleach Equipment Is Readily Adapiable 
to the Use of Liquid Chlorine by the Mathieson System 


N THE above sectional drawing a typical bleach plant is shown converted to the use of the Mathieson 
System simply by the installation of the lead coil and liquid chlorine connections which are brought 
out in solid black. One of the tanks is made the chlorinating tank while the former bleach mix- 
— Ae is used without change for preparing the milk of lime which is then pumped to the chlorinating 


Liquid Chlorine from the Mathieson ton container or 150 lb. cylinder enters the lead coil through 
an expansion valve, vaporizes and is discharged into the suction line of the circulating pump. The 
heat of reaction between the chlorine and milk of lime is offset by the refrigerative effect of the liquid 
chlorine evaporating in the lead coil, thus keeping the temperature of the liquor within safe limits. 


A few advantages of the Mathieson System are: 


‘Solutions uniform in strength and of any desired concentration. 
No formation of chlorates or over-chlorination. 

No expensive equipment to adapt it to existing installations. 
Elimination of complicated valves and control apparatus. 
Simplicity and economy of operation. 


Increase of safety factor by the provision of small-unit chlorine storage. 
Our Technical Department will gladly demonstrate the greater safety and economy of this system. 
Send for our new booklet: “Mathieson Chemicals for the Pulp and Paper Industry.” 
THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, /nc. 


25 WEST 43rd STEET NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 


Bicarbonate of Soda \<@ SC 
Liquid Chlorine-Caustic Soda spur DO ian hing Foie. Sod. 
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PAPER STOCK ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS PERMANENT OFFICERS 


Organization Formed on January 17 Holds Enthusiastic Meet- 
ing at Lexington Hotel, Chicago—Several Applications for 
Membership Received and Acted Upon Favorably— 
Joseph Monheit of Gumbinsky Bros. Co., Chicago, 
Elected President—Salary of $50 a Month for Secretary 
—Committees on Membership and Specifications Ap- 
pointed—Next Meeting to Be Held February 29. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDEN?] 


Cuicago, Ill., February 4, 1924—The first annual meeting of the 
American Paper Stock Association was held in the Green Room of 
the Lexington Hotel, Chicago, IIl., last Thursday, at 2 p.m. This is 
the organization formed at a meeting in the Congress Hotel, Janu- 
ary 17, and the following day when the name was selected. At 
that time the value of such an organization was presented and 
everyone who was in attendance expressed themselves as heartily 
in favor of the association. Harold Henry, of Higgins & Henry, 
paper stock packers of Chicago, was at that time appointed tem- 
porary chairman, and Francis Hughes, of the Francis Hughes 
Company, Chicago, temporary secretary, until the final organization 
meeting of last Thursday when permanent officers were to be 
chosen. 

The session opened with Mr. Henry in the chair. Written applica- 
tions for membership were received and accepted from the follow- 
ing concerns: Levine Waste Paper Company, Detroit, Mich.: 
Sherman Paper Stock Company, Des Moines, Iowa; A. Simon 
& Co., Inc., Detroit, Mich.; Milwaukee Waste Paper Company, 
Milwaukee; The Kansas City Waste Paper Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Industrial Paper Stock Company, Kansas City, Mo.; U. S. 
Paper Supply Company, Chicago, and the Francis Hughes Company, 
Chicago. 

Other companies were represented and each renewed its pledge 
to join the association and agreed to forward without delay to 
the secretary written application with dues and were accordingly 
permitted by the Chair to qualify in the meeting as members. 
These were: Missouri Paper Stock Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Alexander Wayne Company, Kansas City, Kansas; Federal Paper 
Stock Company, St. Louis, Mo.; S. Silberman & Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Continental Paper Grading Company, Chicago; Chicago Mill 
Paper Stock Company, Chicago; Northern Paper Stock Company, 
Chicago; Rocco Rizzo Sons and Company, Chicago; Ajax Waste 
Paper Company, Chicago; Sangamon Paper Grading Company, 
Chicago; Consumers Paper Stock Company, Chicago; Gurtnbinsky 
Bros. Company, Chicago; Aetna Waste Paper Company, Chicago; 
Higgins & Henry, Chicago; Cook County Paper Stock Company, 
Chicago; Mendelson Bros. Paper Stock Company, Chicago; West- 
ern Paper Stock Company, Chicago; Pioneer Paper Stock Com- 
pany, Chicago, and the B. Park Paper Stock Company, Chicago. 

A constitution and by-laws were adopted at the meeting which 
will guide the activities of the organization in its future work. 


Election of Officers 


At the election which followed, Joseph Monheit, of Gumbinsky 
Bros. Company, Chicago, was picked as president; John V. Spach- 
ner, Chicago Mill Paper Stock Company, vice president, and Ftan- 
cis Hughes, of the Francis Hughes Company, Chicago, as secretary. 
All three men are prominent in the industry and are known as 
workers. . 

A Board of Governors was chosen for the full term, or until 
their successors shall have been duly elected and qualified. They 
are: (C. M. Winnemann, Milwaukee Waste Paper Company, Mii- 
waukee: E. M. Silberman, S. Silberman & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 


David Charak, Federal Paper Stock Company, St. Louis, Mo.; J. 
Sherman, Sherman Paper Stock Company, Des Moines, Iowa; F. 
E. Wilcox, Industrial Paper Stock Company, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Rocco Rizzo, of the Rocco Rizzo Sons and Company, Chicago, and 
Morris Pushker, Cook County Paper Stock Company, Chicago. 


Other Committees Appointed 


A membership committee was appointed consisting of M. Mende! 
son, of Mendelson Bros. Paper Stock Company, Chicago; Francis 
Hughes, Francis Hughes Company, Chicago; O. F. Sohm, Pionee: 
Paper Stock Company, Chicago; John V. Spachner, Chicago Mil 
Paper Stock Company, Chicago; and M. M. Follansbee, of th: 
Western Paper Stock Company, Chicago. 

The chairman of the session was requested to appoint a commit 
tee on specifications and his selections comprised the following: 
David Charak, Federal Paper Stock Company, St. Louis, Mo.: 
John V. Spachner, Chicago Paper Stock Company, Chicago; Mor 
ris Pushker, Cook County Paper Stock Company, Chicago; F. F 
Wilcox, Industrial Paper Stock Company, Kansas City, Mo., and 
I. Sherman, Sherman Paper Stock Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Secretary Voted Monthly Remuneration 

It was an order of the members assembled that the permanent 
secretary, Francis Hughes, should receive a monthly compensation 
for his work of $50. 

The secretary was instructed to communicate with the secretary) 
of the National Association of Waste Material Dealers for advice 
concerning the progress made in the matter of obtaining a lower 
minimum weight on shipments of paper stock. 

There was some considerable discussion as to the manner of pub 
lishing information regarding current market values of paper stock 
and it was decided that a committee of three be appointed, who 
should have sole authority to issue official statements for the asso 
ciation regarding the market value of paper stock. The following 
were elected for this committee: Francis Hughes, John V. Spachner 
and O. F. Sohm. 

The next meeting of the American Paper Stock Association will 
be held on February 29 in the Green Room of the Lexington Hotel, 
Chicago, at 2 p. m., and it 
served to the members. 


is armounced that a dinner will be 


PHILADELPHIA MORE ACTIVE 
(Continued from page 30) 


father of William J. McGarity, head of the Penn Paper & Stock 
Co., at 513 S. Randolph street, as James McGarity & Co. After a 
year or so Mr. Murphy branched out for himself. 


News and Personal Notes 


During the week a limited quantity of the effects of the Bridge 
Paper Company, bankrupts, were disposed of by the Receiver, 
Nathan D. Isen, of the Enterprise Paper Company. 

Asher T. Humes, for some time representing the D. L. Ward 
Company in the Wilkes Barre district has been brought to the home 
office for sales representative in Philadelphia and has been suc 
ceeded by S. M. Arnold for some time connected with the Clevelan« 
Paper Company. R. Whidden, son of the head of the Guy T 
Whidden Advertising Agency, has joined the Ward organization 
in its sales promotion department. 

Leon Beck, head of the Beck Paper Company returned durin: 
the week from a meeting in Boston of the Sales Service Committee 
of the S. D. Warren Company. In furtherance of its recently an 
nounced policy of expanding its line of papers, the Beck Compan) 
has just taken on an entirely new line of railway manillas and i 
offering particularly attractive values in this departure. It i 
sending out this week the new issue of the S. D. Warren Company 
business series on envelope enclosures and a special folder on the 
line of Defiance paper, envelopes, bristol and ready cut cards of 
which a very large stock is carried. 
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A Self-Cleaning Sear Tips 
- © ‘Fesh Water 
w fs White Water 


OPERATING POSITION 
The Bird Self-Cleaning Shower Pipe is per- 
haps the most useful shower pipe ever devised. 
It is as safe and practical when used with white 
water as it is with fresh water. 


It cleans itself in a few seconds’ time of ob- 
structions which would soon put the ordinary 
shower pipe out of commission. 


It Saves Water. 


We shall be glad to have you install a Bird Self- 
Cleaning Shower Pipe in your mill on trial 
free of charge. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


South Walpole, Massachusetts 


Western Representative: Canadian Builders of Bird Machinery 
T. H. Savery, Jr., 1718 Republic Bldg. Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd. 
Chicago, Il. 260 St. James Street 


Montreal, Canada 
6226 
° 


BIRD self cleaning 
SHOWER PIPE 
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ONTARIO TO ENFORCE NEW 
IDEA IN FOREST RESOURCES 


Thorough Investigation of Forest Supplies to Be Made in 
Instances Where Approval for Establishment of New 
Mills Is Asked—Rumors Regarding Proposed Merger of 
St. Lawrence Valley Pulp and Paper Mills—Dryden 
Company's Annual Report Shows Operating Deficit: of 
$233,998—License for New Brunswick Timber Berth 
Sold—Opposition Expressed at Embargo Hearing. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Montreal, Que., February 5, 1924—The Hon. James Lyons, 
Minister of Lands and Forests for Ontario who gave an address 
at the annual meeting of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
here, took occasion during his visit to explain a new principle in 
the administration of forest resources which is being adopted by 
Ontario. He said that the Government realized that existing pulp 
* and paper mills must have adequate supplies not only for a few 
years but-in perpetuity. That being so, he felt that it was the duty 
of the Province to make an investigation before granting approval 
for the establishment of new mills to see whether or not a sufficient 
supply of pulpwood was available and also whether their market 
was sufficient as well. At the present time he said the Province was 
faced with applications of 12 or 14 companies which wished to 
establish pulp and paper industries and he indicated that the most 
careful consideration would be given to the points he mentioned 
before any of the applications were granted. 


Proposed News Print Merger 

The suggested merger of the pulp and paper mills in the St. 
Lawrence Valley is still being vigorously discussed here and, al- 
though many rumors are afloat, no real news is forthcoming. What 
seems to be going on.is a certain jockeying for position and it ap- 
pears to be agreed that at present the Laurentide Company has not 
been convinced that it would be to its advantage to get into the 
merger on terms which the other parties are understood to have 
suggested. In consequence of the rumors, there has been heavy 
dealings in the stock of the Laurentide Company on the Montreal 
Stock Exchange but the price has not advanced to any appreciable 
extent. In one quarter, it is stated that this is due to the selling 
of a block of 8,500 shares belonging to the George B. Hopkins Es- 
tate, New York. This estate, outside of George Chahoon, the prest- 
dent, and C. R. Hosmer, the vice-president, was the largest indi- 
vidual holder, the balance of the stock being widely distributed 
among investors. It is stated that the Hopkins estate was selling to 
change its investments into non-taxable issues and every time the 
stock got up around 95 commenced dumping the stock on the mar- 
ket. The insiders, knowing that this would be the case, have not 
displayed any bullish interest in the market. A good deal of this 
stock has been sold lately and gave rise to the rumors that insiders 
were dumping their stock, which somewhat complicated the situa- 
tion owing to the otherwise supposedly bullish developments. While 
some regard this explanation as satisfactory, others point out that 
three weeks ago, in quarters where the liquidation of this big block 
was under close surveillance, it was stated that there remained only 
900 shares to sell. Since that time no less than 22,973 shares have 
changed hands at prices ranging up to over 98. This is held to 
indicate that the Hopkins shares have been absorbed and that there 
are other explanations for the fact that the price of the stock has 
not advanced, the general opinion being that the Laurentide Com- 
pany is likely to remain out of the merger. 


Dryden Company Has Deficit 
The annual statement of the Dryden Paper Company, Ltd., shows 
that for the year ending September 30 last the company had an 


operating deficit of $233,098 as compared with the operating defic't 
in 1922 of $225,016. W. A. Black, the President, in a letter to the 
shareholders, points out that the continued depression in the chem:- 
cal pulp industry and the continued slaughter of prices on chemic:.! 
pulps and kraft paper by producers in Northern Europe have seri- 
ously affected the Company, the result being a continued selling «| 
their products on this side at far below cost here. The chemic:! 
pulp branch of the industry has shown an improvement during t! 

past two months but the outlook has not yet cleared. The com- 
pany’s new paper machine has at last been put into successful 
operation and there is some hope for help from this source. He 
further points out that three years of continued losses has absorbe:! 
$780,744 of the company’s working capital, leaving it unable to con 
tinue without further financing which, with such an unfortunate 
record, it is impossible at present to do. Mr. Black concludes as 
follows: “The outlook at the moment is uncertain. Should ther 
be a return to industrial activity in Europe, an important improve 
ment in prices should take place, to our advantage; or should ow 
government be able to make an agreement with the United State. 
government to allow the finished products of the Canadian forests 
free entry into the United States in return for “no embargo” on 
pulpwood (from fee simple lands), groundwood and chemical pulp, 
there would be a fair chance for return to reasonable profits. T!x 
directors are all heavily interested in the company and have given 
their services without remuneration. They are still in hopes of 
a return to success.” 


N. B. Timber Limits Sold 

The license for a timber berth located east of the mouth of Cains 
River in Northumberland-Kent County line, New Brunswick, con 
taining five and a half square miles, was sold last week at public 
auction by the Department of Lands and Mines, to Fraser Com 
panies, Limited, at $51 per square mile. The berth had been applied 
for by Price Bros., Limited, and the competition is bidding rc 
sulted in the sale to Fraser Companies, Limited. Two square miles 
on New River, Charlotte County, were also sold to Alexander 
Forbes, at the upset price of $20 per square mile. 

Against Pulpwood Embargo 

The Royal Commission which has been investigating the pulp 
wood situation in respect to the proposed embargo on pulpwood 
from freehold lands has been holding a session this week in Sher 
brooke, Que. The farmers and pulp dealers of the Eastern Town 
ships all expressed themselves as strongly opposed to any embargo 
on pulpwood at the present time. They further stated that the) 
did not believe there was any possibility of Canadian mills offering 
prices equivalent to those paid by American mills. If any as 
surance of equal prices were given they would not be opposed to 
the embargo, but they declared they could not place much conti 
dence in guarantees offered by the Canadian mills. F. N. McCrae, 
M. P., president of the Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, Lim 
ited, expressed approval of an embargo on wood cut on Crown 
lands, but held that an embargo on freehold limits would be nothing 
short of interference with private rights. He accordingly went 
on record as being opposed to the proposed embargo. The chief 
witnesses heard were N. G. Walley, of Sherbrooke; Henry Woo 
of Sawyerville; W. H. Miller, of Beebe; Forest Keene of. Sher 
brooke; Mayor Gobrel, of La Patrie; E. W. Leonard, of Bury: 
Rev. Father Favreau, of Sherbrooke; B. E. Tremblay, of Sawyer 
ville; Edmond Crete, of St. Malo; G. S. Hurley, of East Clifton; 
C. C. Goodhue and E. C. Goodhue, of: Sherbrooke. Aime Geoi- 
frion, K. C., represented the American pulp industries, and M: 
J. S. Couture represented the dealers and farmers. 


Goes With Columbia River Paper Co. 
Vancouver, Wash., February 1, 1924.—Fred H. Fuller of Water- 
town, N. Y., has been made superintendent of the Columbia Rive: 
Paper Company, and is actively to assume the duties of his ne‘ 
position about March 1. 
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Famous Product Series No. 11. 


Valley Iron Works Co. Equipment 


is Used in making Congoleum Rugs 


Attractive, practical, beautifully designed, Con- 
goleum Art-Rugs are enjoying tremendous and 
well merited popularity with housewives the coun- 
try over. And many more are being attracted to 
them by the splendid advertising campaign of the 
Congoleum Company. <An_ excellent product 
requires good equipment in its manufacture. 
Valley Holland Beaters are used in making 
Congoleum Rugs. 
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Valley tron Works Co. : 
Plant: New York Office: ? 
Appleton, Wis. 350 Madison Ave. 











GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


“*° ean Come? 


Valley Holland Beaters Have 


} 1—A combination Lighter Box and Stand which gives 

rigidity, endurance and strength. The Lighter 

rests on its own sole-plate, holding the beater always 

rigid, thus prolonging its life and insuring greater 

efficiency. 

} 2.—An especially heavy spindle and large journal boxes 
are features of Valley Holland Beaters. ‘ 

3.—A combination cast iron back fall, knife holder and 

front fall. It is an exclusive feature. 
4.—The famous bandless roll, a part of all our beaters. 


Write for further information. 
A booklet is yours upon request. 
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MOST KALAMAZOO MILLS 
HAVE A PROSPEROUS YEAR 


MacSimBar Paper Co., Rex Paper Co., Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Paper Co., and Others Report 
Specially Good Year’s Business During 1923—Directors 
of Sutherland Paper Co. Vote to Retire $60,000 of Out- 
standing Bonds on March |—Numerous Paper Concerns 
Hold Annual Meetings and Elect Officers for the Ensuing 
Year—Allied Paper Mills Reduce Directorate. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KaLaMAzoo, Mich., February 4, 1924—Sales of the MacSimBar 
Paper Company during 1923 were the largest for any twelve 
month period in the history of the company, according to reports 
filed at the annual meeting of the company. While the market on 
board has been much closer than during the years of extreme pros- 
perity during and immediately following the World War, the profits 
for 1923 were very satisfactory. 


As result of the extensive campaign of improvements inaugu- 
rated under the direction of C. E. Nelson, president, the plant is 
today in fine physical condition and is able to show an increase of 
25 per cent in total production at a substantial saving. 

The annual election resulted in one change in the board of 
directors. W. S. Thompson, Detroit, was named to succeed his 
father, J. W. Thompson. Other directors elected are: George 
D. Cobb, S. G. Earl, W. E. Kidder, S. B. Monroe, Kalamazoo; 
G. E. Bardeen, C. E. Nelson, S. W. Simpson, Otsego; F. C. Hall, 
Grand Rapids; E. W. Stone, Allegan; J. A. Vanderveen, Holland. 
The following officers’ were re-elected: President, C. E. Nelson; 
vice president, S. W. Simpson; secretary, S. B. Monroe; treasurer, 
G. E. Bardeen; assistant secretary and treasurer, George D. Cobb. 


Rex Paper Co. Shows 20 Per Cent Increase 


Approximately 20 per cent increase in the production capacity of 
the Rex Paper Company’s mill was accomplished during 1923. The 
machine was speeded up and a Stickles system for the automatic 
control of drying was installed. This necessitated speeding up the 
beaters and considerable expansion in the power plant. 


These facts were disclosed at the annual meeting of the company, 
held Tuesday afternoon in the general offices. Business for 1923 
was good and the outlook for 1924 is favorable. Both the paper 
mill and coating plant are operating full time. 


All officers and directors were re-elected for the ensuing year 
as follows: President. Merrill B. King; vice president, Clarence 
A. Bradford; secretary, Harry C. Bradford; treasurer, R. V. 
McCulfor; directors, the above and Helen R. King, Kalamazoo; 
H. H. Creamer, Minneapolis and W. G. Irwin, Columbus, Ind. 


Allied Paper Mills Reduce Directorate . 


The Allied Paper Mills, at its annual meeting held Wednesday 
morning, reduced its directorate from 22 in number to 19. During 
the past year C. A. Peck and George Hanselman have died. The 
two vacancies were not filled. In addition E. J. Dayton, of 
Detroit, was dropped from the board at his own request. 

In the election of officers, John A. Pyl was named vice president 
to succeed A. L. Pratt, who is now spending practically all his 
time out of the city. The complete list of officers and directors 
for 1924 is as follows: 

President, A. G. Gilman; vice president, George H. Gerpheide; 
vice president, John A. Pyl; secretary, George S. Davis; treasurer, 
S. B. Monroe; directors, A. B. Connable, George S. Davis, C. A. 

' Dewing, J. H. Dewing, George H. Gerpheide, A. G. Gilman, A. 
E. Kettle, W. E. Kidder, S. B. Monroe, A. L. Pratt, John H. Pyl, 
E, S, Rankin, G. W, Ritchie, H. L, Vanderhorst, George D. Cobb, 
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Kalamazoo; J. W. Thompson, Detroit; E. G. Read, Richland; 
Florence G. Bardeen, G. E. Bardeén, Otsego. 

The prospects for business during 1924 are most flattering, 
according to A. G. Gilman, president of the company. The year 
opens with a decidedly healthy tone pervading and orders, greatly 
increased in number and magnitude, are coming in steadily. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. Busy 


An excellent year’s business for 1923 was reported at the annual 
meeting of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, held 
Tuesday afternoon. With the new mill in operation, the 1924 out- 
put should be heavy. 

The election of directors resulted in the following board being 
chosen; Jacob Kindleberger, Frank Mosteller, C. S. Campbell, 
W. M. Loveland, William O. Jones, Austin B. Read, C. H. Stearns, 
A. B. ‘Connable and W. J. Lawrence. During the past year a 
vacancy on the board occurred due to the death of Charles A. 
Peck. Frank Mosteller was named to fill the vacancy. 


Officers elected for the ensuing year are: President and general 
manager, Jacob Kindleberger ; first vice president, Frank Mosteller ; 
second vice president, James A. Greenlee; secretary, S. Ward 
Kennedy; treasurer, C. S. Campbell. 


Sutherland Co. to Retire Bonds 
Directors of the Sutherland Paper Company have voted to retire 
$60,000 of outstanding bonds on March 1 and the call for these 
bonds will be issued in the immediate future. 


These bonds are a portion of an original issue of $300,000 dated 
March 1, 1920, and bearing 7 per cent interest. The company has 
already retired $50,000 of the issue and the bonds now involved 
include the entire quota for 1924 and the first half of 1925. 


These facts were brought out at the annual meeting of the 
concern. The election resulted in all officers and directors being 
returned for the ensuing year as follows: Directors, L. W. 
Sutherland, F. W. Sutherland, O. F. Miller, Frank B. Eilers, F. 
M. Hodge, Walter L. Otis, Fred Appeldoorn, Edmund W. Chase, 
Kalamazoo and A. M. Meincke, Chicago; president, L. W. Suther- 
land; vice president, O. F. Miller; secretary, F. W. Sutherland; 
treasurer, Walter L. Otis. 


General News of the Trade 


Felix Pagenstecher, president of the Bryant Paper Company, 
was in at the death of a 1,300 pound hammerhead shark, taken 
recently in Miami, Fla., waters. According to reports from the 
southland, the shark was landed after an hour and a half battle. 
Lance and pike thrusts only angered and six shots from a .38 
caliber revolver were required to kill it. The big fish was 12 feet 
seven inches long. With Mr. Pagenstecher were F. A. Poore and 
P. A. Newton, both of Chicago. 


F. M. Hodge on Saturday celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his election as president of the Kalamazoo Paper Company to 
succeed the late Samuel A. Gibson. Saturday was also made 
additionally important in the annals of the great corporation and 
its employees by the staging of a monster winter picnic in the 
Masonic Temple. This event was staged by the company for its 
employees and under the capable planning and direction of Mrs. 
Maud Young, welfare worker at the mills, it was one of the most 
enjoyable occasions of its kind ever staged in Kalamazoo. 

The Monroe Board and Lining Company, which recently moved 
to Monroe from Barberton, Ohio, is planning a new addition to 
the plant acquired. An improved type of oil heating system will 
also be installed. 


G. H. Wood, president of tue River Raisin Paper Company, 
Monroe, announces his intentions of erecting 20 modern houses 
for employees on Hollywood drive. They are to be equipped with 
modern conveniences and of the better grade of homes. 
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Famous Product Series No. 11. 


Valley Iron Works Co. Equipment 


is Used in making Congoleum Rugs 


Attractive, practical, beautifully designed, Con- 
goleum Art-Rugs are enjoying tremendous and 
well merited popularity with housewives the coun- 
try over. And many more are being attracted to 
them by the splendid advertising campaign of the 
Congoleum Company. <An_ excellent product 
requires good equipment in its manufacture. 
Valley Holland Beaters are used in making 
Congoleum Rugs. 


Valley Iron Works Co. 


Plant: New York Office: 
Appleton, Wis. 350 Madison Ave. 
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GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 






“N° tere CemeO™ 


Valley Holland Beaters Have 


1—A combination Lighter Box and Stand which gives 
rigidity, endurance and strength. The Lighter 
rests on its own sole-plate, holding the beater always 
rigid, thus prolonging its life and insuring greater 
efficiency. 

2.—An especially heavy spindle and large journal boxes 
are features of Valley Holland Beaters. 

3.—A combination cast iron back fall, knife holder and 
front fall. It is an exclusive feature. 


4.—The famous bandless roll, a part of all our beaters. 


Write for further information. 
A booklet is yours upon request. 
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MOST KALAMAZOO MILLS 
HAVE A PROSPEROUS YEAR 


MacSimBar Paper Co., Rex Paper Co., Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Paper Co., and Others Report 
Specially Good Year’s Business During 1923—Directors 
of Sutherland Paper Co. Vote to Retire $60,000 of Out- 
standing Bonds on March |—Numerous Paper Concerns 
Hold Annual Meetings and Elect Officers for the Ensuing 
Year—Allied Paper Mills Reduce Directorate. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KaLAMazoo, Mich., February 4, 1924.—Sales of the MacSimBar 
Paper Company during 1923 were the largest for any twelve 
month period in the history of the company, according to reports 
filed at the annual meeting of the company. While the market on 
board has been much closer than during the years of extreme pros- 
perity during and immediately following the World War, the profits 
for 1923 were very satisfactory. 

As result of the extensive campaign of improvements inaugu- 
rated under the direction of C. E. Nelson, president, the plant is 
today in fine physical condition and is able to show an increase of 
25 per cent in total production at a substantial saving. 


The annual election resulted in one change in the board of 
directors. W. S. Thompson, Detroit, was named to succeed his 
father, J. W. Thompson. Other directors elected are: George 
D. Cobb, S. G. Earl, W. E. Kidder, S. B. Monroe, Kalamazoo; 
G. E. Bardeen, C. E. Nelson, S. W. Simpson, Otsego; F. C. Hall, 
Grand Rapids; E. W. Stone, Allegan; J. A. Vanderveen, Holland. 
The following officers were re-elected: President, C. E. Nelson; 
vice president, S. W. Simpson; secretary, S. B. Monroe; treasurer, 
G. E. Bardeen; assistant secretary and treasurer, George D. Cobb. 


Rex Paper Co. Shows 20 Per Cent Increase 


Approximately 20 per cent increase in the production capacity of 
the Rex Paper Company’s mill was accomplished during 1923. The 
machine was speeded up and a Stickles system for the automatic 
control of drying was installed. This necessitated speeding up the 
beaters and considerable expansion in the power plant. 

These facts were disclosed at the annual meeting of the company, 
held Tuesday afternoon in the general offices. Business for 1923 
was good and the outlook for 1924 is favorable. Both the paper 
mill and coating plant are operating full time. 


All officers and directors were re-elected for the ensuing year 
as follows: President. Merrill B. King; vice president, Clarence 
A. Bradford; secretary, Harry C. Bradford; treasurer, R. V. 
McCulfor; directors, the above and Helen R. King, Kalamazoo; 
H. H. Creamer, Minneapolis and W. G. Irwin, Columbus, Ind. 


Allied Paper Mills Reduce Directorate 


The Allied Paper Mills, at its annual meeting held Wednesday 
morning, reduced its directorate from 22 in number to 19. During 
the past year C. A. Peck and George Hanselman have died. The 
two vacancies were not filled. In addition E. J. Dayton, of 
Detroit, was dropped from the board at his own request. 

In the election of officers, John A. Pyl was named vice president 
to succeed A. L. Pratt, who is now spending practically all his 
time out of the city. The complete list of officers and directors 
for 1924 is as follows: 

President, A. G. Gilman; vice president, George H. Gerpheide; 
vice president, John A. Pyl; secretary, George S. Davis; treasurer, 
S. B. Monroe; directors, A. B. Connable, George S. Davis, C. A. 
Dewing, J. H. Dewing, George H. Gerpheide, A. G. Gilman, A. 
E. Kettle, W. E. Kidder, S. B. Monroe, A. L. Pratt, John H. Pyl, 
E. S. Rankin, G..W. Ritchie, H. L. Vanderhorst, George D. Cobb, 


Kalamazoo; J. W. Thompson, Detroit; E. G. Read, Richland; 
Florence G. Bardeen, G. E. Bardeen, Otsego. 


The prospects for business during 1924 are most flattering, 
according to A. G. Gilman, president of the company. The year 
opens with a decidedly healthy tone pervading and orders, greatly 
increased in number and magnitude, are coming in steadily. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. Busy 


An excellent year’s business for 1923 was reported at the annual 
meeting of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, held 
Tuesday afternoon. With the new mill in operation, the 1924 out- 
put should be heavy. 


The election of directors resulted in the following board being 
chosen; Jacob Kindleberger, Frank Mosteller, C. S. Campbell, 
W. M. Loveland, William O. Jones, Austin B. Read, C. H. Stearns, 
A. B. ‘Connable and W. J. Lawrence. During the past year a 
vacancy on the board occurred due to the death of Charles A. 
Peck. Frank Mosteller was named to fill the vacancy. 


Officers elected for the ensuing year are: President and general 
manager, Jacob Kindleberger ; first vice president, Frank Mosteller ; 
second vice president, James A. Greenlee; secretary, S. Ward 
Kennedy; treasurer, C. S. Campbell. 


Sutherland Co. to Retire Bonds 


Directors of the Sutherland Paper Company have voted to retire 
$60,000 of outstanding bonds on March 1 and the call for these 
bonds will be issued in the immediate future. 


These bonds are a portion of an original issue of $300,000 dated 
March 1, 1920, and bearing 7 per cent interest. The company has 
already retired $50,000 of the issue and the bonds now involved 
include the entire quota for 1924 and the first half of 1925. 

These facts were brought out at the annual meeting of the 
concern. The election resulted in all officers and directors being 
returned for the ensuing year as follows: Directors, L. W. 
Sutherland, F. W. Sutherland, O. F. Miller, Frank B. Eilers, F. 
M. Hodge, Walter L. Otis, Fred Appeldoorn, Edmund W. Chase, 
Kalamazoo and A. M. Meincke, Chicago; president, L. W. Suther- 
land; vice president, O. F. Miller; secretary, F. W. Sutherland; 
treasurer, Walter L. Otis. 


General News of the Trade 


Felix Pagenstecher, president of the Bryant Paper Company, 
was in at the death of a 1,300 pound hammerhead shark, taken 
recently in Miami, Fla., waters. According to reports from the 
southland, the shark was landed after an hour and a half battle. 
Lance and pike thrusts only angered and six shots from a .38 
caliber revolver were required to kill it. The big fish was 12 feet 
seven inches long. With Mr. Pagenstecher were F. A. Poore and 
P. A. Newton, both of Chicago. 

F. M. Hodge on Saturday celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his election as president of the Kalamazoo Paper Company to 
succeed the late Samuel A. Gibson. Saturday was also made 
additionally important in the annals of the great corporation and 
its employees by the staging of a monster winter picnic in the 
Masonic Temple. This event was staged by the company for its 
employees and under the capable planning and direction of Mrs. 
Maud Young, welfare worker at the mills, it was one of the most 
enjoyable occasions of its kind ever staged in Kalamazoo. 

The Monroe Board and Lining Company, which recently moved 
to Monroe from Barberton, Ohio, is planning a new addition to 
the plant acquired. An improved type of oil heating system will 
also be installed. 

G. H. Wood, president of the River Raisin Paper Company, 
Monroe, announces his intentions of erecting 20 modern houses 
for employees on Hollvwood drive. They are to be equipped with 
modern conveniences and of the better grade of homes. 
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Established 1886 


Cooperation 


Cooperation between buyer and seller 
at all times is extremely desirable and 
highly commendable. We are cooperat- 
ing now as we have in the past, in fact ever 
since our organization, thirty-eight years 
ago. 


Our efforts are not spasmodic nor are 
our practices novel. “Experience spells 
ability, and ability means reliability. You 
ought to know in advance what the policy 
of the other fellow will be in a given situa- 
tion. Our past 1s an open book; it is your 
assurance of our cooperation. 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


18 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
U. S. A. 


European Offices: 
Stureplan 13, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
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MUCH BUILDING GOING ON 
AT WISCONSIN PAPER MILLS 


Tomahawk Kraft Paper Co. to Begin Operating New Mill 
About May—Dells Paper and Pulp Co. Petitions for 
Authority in Dam Project—Judson G. Rosebush Expects 
1924 to be Better Year Than 1923—Court Disregards 
Several Portions of Will of John Strange—Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Co. and Thunder Bay Co., Ltd., 
Elect Officers—Paper Concern Elect Officers. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

App.eton, Wis., February 4, 1924——The Tomahawk Kraft Paper 
Company, at Tomahawk, Wis., will begin operations in its new 
paper mill about May, officials of the company say. Buildings 
under construction now are under roof and machinery is being 
installed. 
is set up. 

One machine will ‘be installed in the paper mill for the present. 
It will have a capacity of about 40 tons of kraft a day and will 
use 25,000 cords of pulpwood annually. 


It probably will be two months before all the machinery 


Steam is used almost exclusively now in the mills of the Pride 
Pulp and Paper Company. Only one grinder is operated by water 
power. Shipments have been increasing since the first of the 
year and the owners are optimistic over prospects for the year. 

Want to Increase Foot Head 

The Dells Paper and Pulp Company of Eau Claire, which started 
construction of a dam with a 26-foot head across the Chippewa 
river some months ago, has applied to the city government of Eau 
Claire for permission to erect the dam with a 32-foot head. Experts 
have been engaged by the city to determine the effect of the extra 
6-foot head. It is believed that part of the present municipal 
waterworks plant will be flooded if the improvement is authorized, 
making it necessary to move the plant to higher ground. Unoffi- 
cially the cost of moving the plant has been estimated at $150,000 
and. the paper company would be asked to pay this. 

When .the paper company contemplated erection of the dam, 
which, it is estimated, will cost $1,000,000, it proposed to the city 
that the dam have a 26-foot head, the same as the present struc- 
ture, but that it be so built that an additional 6-foot head could 
be added in the future if the demand for power warranted the 
additional expenditure. After long consideration the city govern- 
ment approved the plan under certain conditions which the paper 
company, it is understood, has accepted. 

The company now is asking the city for permission to increase 
the head to 32 feet at once so that later construction will not be 
necessary. Piers and sufficient for a 32-foot 
dam is being built at present and there will be no delay while the 
city is deliberating the company’s latest request. 

The Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company of Wiscon- 
sin Rapids has razed one of its old buildings and will start con- 
struction of a storage shed within the near future. The shed will 
be 150 feet long by 50 feet wide. The razed structure was bui't 
in 1992 by the Consolidated company to house workmen engaged 
in excavating and construction of the company’s mill. 


other construction 


Judson G. Rosebush Optimistic 
An optimistic view of paper business for the first six months of 
1924 has been taken by Judson G. Rosebush, president of the 
Patten Paper Company, Appleton, Wis., who believes that business 
the first half of this year will be better than the last six months 
of 1923. The present half year will be characterized by “more 

confidence and less buoyancy,” Mr. Rosebush said. 
No immediate change in the wage situation is seen by Mr. 
RoSebush and he also believes there will be no marked changes in 


paper prices. Pulpwood, which has been rather high in price, ha: 
decreased perceptibly due, probably, to production of spruce and 
hemlock in excess of paper mill requirements. 

Mr. Rosebush takes an optimistic view of business in general 
but pointed out the increasing tendency toward comforts of life 
and the decreasing attention to strenuous industrial development. 
People, he says, would rather invest their savings in an automobile 
than in the stock of an industrial concern. While that is some 
cause for apprehension and is slowing down the industrial machine, 
business is good. Figures on car loadings for the last six months 
of 1923 show them to be the largest in history, indicating that the 
people are consuming. Business is looking forward to 1924 with 
“caution and confidence,” Mr. Rosebush said. 


Will of John Strange 


Stock in the John Strange Paper Company, John Strange Pail 
Company and the Stevens Point Pulp and Paper Company, which 
John Strange held at the time of his death, will be held by 
executors of his estate for ten years, according to the construction 
placed upon Mr. Strange’s will in probate court at Oshkosh. The 
executors have authority to appeal to the court for a further order 
anytime within the ten years. 


Hugh M. 


Mr. Strange named his widow and 
and John Paul 


his two sons, Strange 7 Strange as 


executors. 
The Mr. Strange on John Strange Paper 
Company letterhead, without advice of counsel, and the court was 


will was. written by 


compelled to disregard several paragraphs of the testament because 
they were ambiguous and difficult to construe. The will provides 
for payment of annuities to the widow and to other heirs and 
directors, the executors to pay part of the profits from his holdings 


to uplift organizations, especially the Anti-Saloon League, 
Two Companies Elect Officers 


Officers and directors of the Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, were reelected last week. 
Officers are George W. Mead, president; R. L. Kraus, vice presi- 
dent ; George P. Berkey, vice president; Isaac P. Witter, treasurer ; 
E. B. Redford, secretary. The officers, with Theodore W. Brezeau. 
constitute the board of directors. 

The the Thunder Bay Paper Company, 
Limited, of Port Arthur, Canada, was held the same day. Officers 
are the same as of the Consolidated company. The Thunder Bay 
company is the Canadian timber holding and pulp manufacturing 
subsidiary of the Consolidated. 


annual meeting of 


Government Paper Bids and Awards 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., February 6, 1924.—The Government Print- 
ing Office has received the following bids for 300,000 Ibs. white 
machine finish printing paper No. 1, 25 x 38—35, in 19 in. rolls 
of approximately 350 lbs. each: Old Dominion Paper Company 
$0.7169 per Ib.; R. P. Andrews Paper Company $.0594; Kalamazoo 
Paper Company $.0665; Canfield Paper Company $.0666; Bryant 
Paper Company $.0689; The Broderick Paper Company $.0664; 
Reese & Reese $.06599; Maurice O'Meara Company $.0675; The R. 
A. Cauthorne Company $.0785; American Writing Paper Company 
$.0597; Graham Paper Company $.066; and on 30,600 Ibs. of buff 
bristol board, 21 x 31—102, flat the following bids were received: 
Reese & Reese $.05455; R. P. Andrews Paper Company $.0504; Old 
Dominion Paper Company $.0594; Osburn Paper Company $.066; 
T. A. Cantwell & Company $.065; The J. P. Lewis Company $.06. 

The Barton, Duer & Koch Company has been awarded the con- 
tract for furnishing the Government Printing Office with 86,000 
pounds (1,000 reams) of 38 x 48—-86 lbs., white S. & S. C. printing 


‘ paper at $.0624 per pound. 


The C. L. La Boiteaux Company will furnish 50,000 pounds 
(87,000 sheets) of 25 x 30 No. 2 quality binders board at $.03575 
per pound, Bids for these items were opened on January 21. 
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Cooperation between buyer and seller 
at all times is extremely desirable and 
highly commendable. We are cooperat- 
ing now as we have in the past, in fact ever 
since our organization, thirty-eight years 
ago. . 
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MUCH BUILDING GOING ON 
AT WISCONSIN PAPER MILLS 


Tomahawk Kraft Paper Co. to Begin Operating New Mill 
About May—Dells Paper and Pulp Co. Petitions for 
Authority in Dam Project—Judson G. Rosebush Expects 
1924 to be Better Year Than 1923—Court Disregards 
Several Portions of Will of John Strange—Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Co. and Thunder Bay Co., Ltd., 
Elect Officers—Paper Concern Elect Officers. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

AppLeTon, Wis., February 4, 1924——The Tomahawk Kraft Paper 
Company, at Tomahawk, Wis., will begin operations in its new 
paper mill about May, officials of the company say. Buildings 
under construction now are under roof and machinery is being 
installed. It probably will be two months before all the machinery 
is set up. . 

One machine will ‘be installed in the paper mill for the present. 
It will have a capacity of about 40 tons ‘of kraft a day and will 
use 25,000 cords of pulpwood annually. 

Steam is used almost exclusively now in the mills of the Pride 
Pulp and Paper Company. Only one grinder is operated by water 
power. Shipments been increasing since the first of the 
year and the owners are optimistic over prospects for the year. 


have 


Want to Increase Foot Head 7 

The Dells Paper and Pulp Company of Eau Claire, which started 
construction of a dam with a 26-foot head across the Chippewa 
river some months ago, has applied to the city government of Eau 
Claire for permission to erect the dam with a 32-foot head. Experts 
have been engaged by the city to determine the effect of the extra 
6-foot head. It is believed that part of the present municipal 
waterworks plant will be flooded if the improvement is authorized, 
making it necessary to move the plant to higher ground. Unoffi- 
cially the cost of moving the plant has been estimated at $150,000 
and the paper company would be asked to pay this. 

When the paper company contemplated erection of the dam, 
which, it is estimated, will cost $1,000,000, it proposed to the city 
that the dam have a 26-foot head, the same as the present struc- 
ture, but that it be so built that an additional 6-foot head could 
be added in the future if the demand for power warranted the 
additional expenditure. After long consideration the city govern- 
ment approved the plan under certain conditions which the paper 
company, it is understood, has accepted. 

The company now is asking the city for permission to increase 
the head to 32 feet at once so that later construction will not be 
necessary. Piers and other construction sufficient for a 32-foot 
dam is being built at present and there will be no delay while the 
city is deliberating the company’s latest request. 

The Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company of Wiscon- 
sin Rapids has razed one of its old buildings and will start con- 
struction of a storage shed within the near future. The shed will 
be 150 feet long by 50 feet wide. The razed structure was buit 
in 1992 by the Consolidated company to house workmen engaged 
in excavating and construction of the company’s mill. 


Judson G. Rosebush Optimistic 
An optimistic view of paper business for the first six months of 
1924 has been taken by Judson G. Rosebush, president of ,the 
Patten Paper Company, Appleton, Wis., who believes that business 
the first half of this year will be better than the last six months 
of 1923. The present half year will be characterized by “more 

confidence and less buoyancy,” Mr. Rosebush said. 
'No immediate change in the wage situation is seen by Mr. 
Rosebush and he also believes there will be no marked changes in 


paper prices. Pulpwood, which has been rather high in price, ha 
decreased perceptibly due, probably, to production of spruce an 
hemlock in excess of paper mill requirements. 

Mr. Rosebush takes an optimistic view of business in general 
but pointed out the increasing tendency toward comforts of life 
and the decreasing attention to strenuous industrial development 
People, he says, would rather invest their savings in an automobile 
than in the stock of an industrial concern. While that is some 
cause for apprehehsion and is slowing down the industrial machine, 
business is good. Figures on. car loadings for the last six months 
of 1923 show them to be the largest in history, indicating that the 
people are consuming. Business is looking forward to 1924 with 
“caution and confidence,” Mr. Rosebush said. 


Will of John Strange 


Stock in the John Strange Paper Company, John Strange Pail 
Company and the Stevens Point Pulp and Paper Company, which 
John Strange held at the time of his death, will be held by 
executors of his estate for ten years, according to the construction 
placed upon Mr. Strange’s will in probate court at Oshkosh. The 
executors have authority to appeal to the court for a further order 
anytime within the ten years. Mr. Strange named his widow and 
his two Hugh M. and John Paul 


sons, Strange j Strange as 
executors. 

The will was written by Mr. Strange on John Strange Paper 
Company letterhead, without advice of counsel, and the court was 
compelled to disregard several paragraphs of the testament because 
they were ambiguous and difficult to construe. The will provides 
for payment of annuities to the widow and to other heirs and 
directors, the executors to pay part of the profits from his holdings 


to uplift organizations, especially the Anti-Saloon League. 


Two Companies Elect Officers 

Officers and directors of. the Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, were reelected last week. 
Officers are George W. Mead, president; R. L. Kraus, vice presi- 
dent ; George P. Berkey, vice president; Isaac P. Witter, treasurer ; 
E. B. Redford, secretary. The officers, with Theodore W. Brezeau. 
constitute the board of directors. 

The annual meeting of the Thunder Bay Paper Company, 
Limited, of Port Arthur, Canada, was held the same day. Officers 
are the same as of the Consolidated company. The Thunder Bay 
company is the Canadian timber holding and pulp manufacturing 
subsidiary of the Consolidated. 


Government Paper Bids and Awards 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., February 6, 1924.—The Government Print- 
ing Office has received the following bids for 300,000 Ibs. white 
machine finish printing paper (No. 1, 25 x 38—35, in 19 in. rolls 
of approximately 350 lbs. each: Old Dominion Paper Company 
$0.7169 per Ib.; R. P. Andrews Paper Company $.0594; Kalamazoo 
Paper Company $.0665; Canfield Paper Company $.0666; Bryant 
Paper Company $.0689; The Broderick Paper Company $.0664; 
Reese & Reese $.06599; Maurice O'Meara Company $.0675; The R. 
A. Cauthorne Company $.0785; American Writing Paper Company 
$.0597; Graham Paper Company $.066; and on 30,600 Ibs. of buff 
bristol ‘board, 21 x 31—102, flat the following bids were received: 
Reese & Reese $.05455; R. P. Andrews Paper Company $.0504; Old 
Dominion Paper Company $.0594; Osburn Paper Company $.066; 
T. A. Cantwell & Company $.065; The J. P. Lewis Company $.06. 

The Barton, Duer & Koch Company has been awarded the con- 
tract for furnishing the Government Printing Office with 86,000 
pounds (1,000 reams) of 38 x 48—-86'Ibs., white S. & S. C. printing 
paper at $.0624 per pound. 

The C. L. La Boiteaux Company will furnish 50,000 pounds 
(87,000 sheets) of 25 x 30 No. 2 quality binders board. at $.03575 
per pound. Bids for these items were opened on January 21. 
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eS pumps are called “heavy duty” pumps because they ‘dre 
sturdy and strong. They are built for continuous 24-hour setvice 
and are gluttons for hard, steady work. They are regarded as the pres- 
ent-day efficiency pump for paper mills. > seiko 


On our triplex pumps you will find forged steel crank shafts instead::of 
cast steel. Our locomotive type connecting rod (regular equipment .on 
our heavy-duty pumps) takes up the wear on crank and wrist pins while 


pump is in operation. The self-aligning feature prevents undue strain 
on cranks or frames. ie 


If ever a part does become broken or worn out after years of hard 
usage, their construction is so handy that the repair can be effected easily 
and quickly, without the necessity of buying a considerable portion of a 
new pump. 

Thousands of experienced board makers the world over know -that 
Beloit pumps “deliver the goods.” ; 


= It will pay you to tiirn first to BELOIT. 
No. 77 
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CEASE AND DESIST ORDER 
IN PACIFIC COAST COMBINE 


Findings of Facts by Federal Trade Commission in Case of 
Pacific States Paper Trade Association and Others— 
Price Fixing Engaged in to Limit Competition—Commis- 
sion Declares Unfair Practices Have Been Resorted to and 
Draws Eight Conclusions on This Point—Methods by 
Which Control of Distribution of Paper Was Sought— 
Reference Made to Boycott of 1920. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., February 6, 1924.—A cease and desist order 
has been issued by the Federal Trade Commission against the 
Pacific States Paper Trade Association and others. Announcement 
to this effect was noted in the Paper Trape JouRNAL some weeks 
ago when the action was taken in executive session by the Com- 
mission. However, a detailed public statement to this effect has 
just been made public by the Commission which is as follows: 

The Federal Trade Commission has issued findings of facts and an 
order in the case against the Pacific States Paper Trade Associa- 
tion and various local associations of wholesale dealers of paper 
and paper products located in the Pacific Coast territory. This 
case was submitted to the Commission upon a signed stipulation 
of facts entered into by the various associations upon which oral 
argument was had before the Commission. 

Finds Price Fixing 

The Commission finds that these local associations and their 
members are engaged in fixing prices for their products in a man- 
ner that restrains, limits, and lessens competition in interstate com- 
merce. The members of the associations named in the order are 
found to sell approximately 75 per cent of the paper and paper 
products in the Pacific Coast territory, exclusive of roll newspaper. 
The local associations named as respondents in the order are: 
Seattle-Tacoma Paper Trade Conference; Spokane Paper Dealers; 
Portland Paper Trade Association; Paper Trade Conference of 
San Francisco; and Los Angeles Wholesale Paper Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Wholesale dealers composing these various local associations are: 
Seattle-Tacoma Paper Trade Conference, Seattle; American Paper 
Company, Seattle; J. W Fales Paper Company, Seattle; Paper 
Warehouse Company, South Seattle; Standard Paper Company, 
Tacoma; Seattle Paper Company, Seattle; Tacoma Paper and Sta- 
tionery Company, Tacoma; Zellerbach Paper Company (Seattle Di- 
vision) ; Mutual Paper Company, Seattle, (this company withdrew 
from membership on or about April 12, 1922); Spokane Paper 
Dealers, Spokane; John W. Graham & Co., Spokane; Spokane 
Paper and Stationery Company, Spokane; B. G. Ewing Paper Com- 
pany, Spokane; Zellerbach Paper Company, (Spokane Division) ; 
Portland Paper Trade Association, Portland; Rodgers Paper ‘Com- 
pany, Salem; Blake-McFall Company, Portland; J. W. P. McFall, 
Portland: Endicott Paper Company, Portland; Crescent Paper 


Company, Portland; Zellerbach -Paper Company, - (Portland 
Branch); Paper Trade Conference of San Francisco, San 
Francisco; Blake, Moffit & Towne, San Francisco; Bone- 
stell & Co. San Francisco; . Pacific Coast Paper ‘Com- 


pany, San Francisco; Zellerbach Paper Company, San Francisco ; 
Union Paper Company, Oakland; San Jose Paper Company, San 
Jose; Richardson Case Paper Company, Sacramento; Eastman- 
Gibbens Paper Company, Stockton; Delmas Paper Company, San 
Jose; Los Angeles Wholesale Paper Jobbers’ Association, Los An- 
geles; Blake, Moffit and Towne, (Los Angeles Division) ; Zeller- 
bach Paper Company, (Los Angeles Division); Pioneer Paper 
Company, Los Angeles; Standard Woodenware Company, Los An- 


geles; R. L. Craig Company, Los Angeles; Sierra Paper Company, 
Los Angeles. With few exceptions the members of all of the local 
associations composed the membership of the Pacific States Paper 
Trade Association. 

Unfair Practices Found 


Findings of the Commission contain eight conclusions of unfair 
practices on the part of these associations. The order to cease and 
desist is confined to these eight conclusions. The order provides 
that— 

(a) The Spokane Paper Dealers discontinue fixing prices for 
paper in interstate commerce. 

(b) The Spokane, Portland, San Francisco and Los Angeles as- 
sociations and their officers and members, cease and desist from us- 
ing the association price lists or other uniform price devices for 
soliciting or making sales in interstate commerce. 

(c) All of the respondent local associations cease and desist 
from compiling, printing and distributing price lists which fix 
prices for shipments of paper in carload quantities known as “mill 
shipments” from one state to purchasers in another state. 

(d) The Seattle-Tacoma, Spokane and Portland local associa- 
tions and the Pacific States Paper Trade Association and their mem- 
bers, cease and desist, through the mediums of the so-called North- 
west Paper Dealers or in any similar manner, from “discussing uni- 
form terms, discounts and prices, agreeing upon prices by resolutions 
or otherwise, or employing any similar device, which fixes or tends 
to fix the prices at which paper or paper products shall be sold in 
interstate commerce, or which is designed to equalize or make 
uniform the selling prices, terms, discounts or policies of such res- 
pondent jobbers in the sale of paper or paper products in inter- 
state commerce.” 

(e) All of the respondent associations and their members cease 
and desist from conspiring or combining to hinder or prevent by 
intimidation, coercion or any similar means, the American Writing 
Paper Company or any other manufacturer from making sales of 
paper or paper products at any price or upon any terms such 
manufacturer may elect. 

(f) and (g) All of the respondents cease and desist from com- 
bining or conspiring in any way whatsoever to hinder or prevent 
any wholesaler or dealer from purchasing paper in interstate com- 
merce directly from the manufacturer or from any one else selling 
or desiring to sell such product, or from seeking to hinder or pre- 
vent by intimidation or coercion, withdrawal or threatened with- 
drawal of patronage, any concern from buying or selling paper in 
interstate commerce at any price or term which may be agreed upon 
between the seller and purchaser. 


How Control Was Sought 


Method by which the respondents sought to control the distribu- 
tion of paper in the Pacific coast territory and control prices therein 
was as follows: 

All of the five local associations published and distributed price 
lists compiled by suitable committees of the respective associations. 
Agreements exist between the members of each local association 
for the maintenance of these prices within the state in which the 
association is located. Each association has provisions in its by- 
laws for the maintenance of these prices; some of these provide for 
a submission of reported infractions of selling regulations to the 
secretary for suitable action, which may consist of fines, reprimands, 
etc. All of the price lists contained fixed prices for carload ship- 
ments of paper under what are designated as “mill shipments,” 
which include shipments to customers in one state from mills lo- 
cated in another state. While the agreements with reference to the 
association price lists were made for sales within the state in which 
the association was located, such members of the association as did 
business without the state habitually carried the association price 
list and used same in quoting prices and making sales without such 
state. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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YALE 


Chain Blocks | 4, difes 
Electric Hoists ~f 


|-Beam Trolleys For 
Industrial Trucks {~ Shifts 


YALE BLOCKS 


AND TROLLEYS 


solve the labor problem 
in Paper Mills 


HAT are you doing to meet restricted labor 

supply and high labor costs? This is the out- 

standing problem facing paper mill operators today. 
Study your intraplant transportation. 


Yale Chain Blocks and Trolleys will substantially 
increase the productivity of your present organization. 
They meet the labor shortage by introducing greater 
labor efficiency. They manufacture time—and that 
is the one thing you need to put your plant on a 
higher profit-making basis under present conditions. 


Yale Spur-Geared Chain Blocks, from hook to 
hook a line of steel, with Yale Steel-Plate Trolleys 
assure the safety and maintained efficiency of your 
overhead system. 

Every vital part of a Yale Block or Trolley is made 
strong enough to stand shock-loads several times 
greater than the normal working loads of ordinary 
service. Yale Blocks are tested blocks. With 22 men 
out of every hundred in the Yale hoist plant engaged 
solely on tests and inspections at every stage of manu- 
facture, you can absolutely depend on the safety of 
the product. 


Yale engineers will gladly undertake to canvass the 
whole subject of the overhead system with regard to 
its possibilities in your plant—without obligation. 

Look for the trade-mark YALE on every block 
and trolley. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Yale Products: 
Locks, Door Closers, and Material Handling Equipment 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 


Yale Made is Yale Marked 


Hoisting: Conveying Systems 
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EVIDENCE. OF FIRMER TONE 
IN CHICAGO PAPER MARKET 


Past Week Saw a Heavier Demand Both in Fine and Coarse 
Papers—Board Prices Showing Tendency Toward Higher 
Level—American Coating Mills Closes Its Chicago Office 
—Edgar A. Hall, Jr., Promoted to Position of Sales 
Manager of Pilcher-Hamilton Co.—Charles W. Williams 


& Co. Moves Into New Quarters at 639 South Dearborn 
Street—Trade Visitors in Chicago. 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Curcaco, Ill, February 4, 1924-—Expressions of satisfaction over 
the firmer tone of the paper market in this territory are met with on 
every hand. Just in the past week members of the trade reported a 
heavier demand, not only in fine papers, but in coarse as well. This 
is quite gratifying in view of the fact that for several weeks business 
has beeri slower than most houses expected it would be after the first 
of the ‘yéar. 

In the fine paper-division it is reported that the market is reason- 
ably steady with a demand growing somewhat heavier each week. 
However, this does not include book and sulphite bond of the lower 
grades. It is said that the market on these is erratic. Mills are out 
for tonnage due to their being able to handle a heavy volume of 
orders, while competition for the none too many orders available 
is keen. The condition naturally brought about by such a situation 
is not difficult to imagine. 


See Advance in Board Prices 


The brightest spot that has been seen for some time in the board 
branch of the paper industry has become visible. Due to an advance 
in the raw stock market prices on board and container have become 
firmer with a tendency toward higher levels. Up until a few weeks 
ago mills were in need of tonnage. It came their way, absorbed 
a great deal of their surplus stock and. shot- quotations as much 
as five dollars. higher at many points of production. This increase 
merely brought the market. price back to where it was before the 
sudden. cut was made about two weeks ago. However, not all mills 
are in the same condition. Some have orders for two or three 
weeks ahead while others report they are only two or three days 
ahead. The immediate future does- not seem to hold any further 
increasing demand or stiffening of prices beyond what has just taken 
place. “But members of: the tradé are -at least-more optimistic with 
some greater assurance than they..have: had for some weeks that 
business: is on the upgrade. 


Cheerful Outlook for Coarse Papers 


With the passing of the first. half of January, the market for 
coarse papers took a turn_for the better. All the lines which were 
weak are now strong and what is known as\small business :i is picking 


up and trucks making deliveries from Chicago warehouses are now 


going out loaded. Some big deals are being closed at present and 
it is said that large‘manufacturers and paper converters are coming 
back strong into the market. Some advances, especially in the better 
grades of coarse papers, are expected, it is stated. Paper bag manu- 
facturers have just put ‘into effect a ten per cent increase in price. 
Williams Company Changes Location 

Charles W. Williams & Co. recently moved its Chicago office from 
the eighth floor of the building at 538 S. Clark street, to the ground 
floor at 639 S. Dearborn street. This concern produces, as its slogan 
states, “Everything in paper for the paper box maker,” including 
glazed, embossed, flint, lithographing, holly papers, etc. A high- 
grade paper used in the manufacture of candy boxes is also part of 
the line. The new location on the ground floor makes it possible to 


have window signs which the passing public may read and this is 
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a feature which could not be indulged in on the eighth floor of the 
former location. In order that better service might be rendered 
their customers, the Williams company selected this new place. A 
stock of staples will be maintained at all times in the Chicago office 
to serve customers on short notice. M. R. DePear is sales manager 
for the Chicago territory. Other offices of the firm are located in 
Philadelphia and Boston, with the main office in New York City. 


American Coating Mills Close Chicago Office 

Due to a change in its various lines of paper manufactured, the 
American Coating Mills, of Elkhart, Ind., has found it necessary to 
close the Chicago office which, up to the present time, has been 
located in the Conway Building, at Clark and Washington streets. 
This office has been closed since January 1, 1924. J. H. Conner, 
who was manager of the Chicago office, is reported to have severed 
his connections with the American Coating Mills. It is not known 


when the American Coating Mills will again establish a Chicago 
headquarters. 


Activities of the Paper Trade 


Ben Anderson, of the Carpenter Paper Company, Omaha, Neb., 
was in Chicago last week making some calls on the trade. 

H. W. Suter, assistant sales manager of the Champion Coated 
Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio, left on Friday evening for’-a four 
weeks’ vacation in the south. 


CEASE AND DESIST ORDER 
(Continued from page 40) 

Each local association has a certain territory which is naturally 
contributory to it, and in which its members have an advantage over 
those of other members in the sale of their products.. Wherever 
two associations weré located in the same state, agreements were 
made between these associations definitely dividing the teritory. 
These agrements also extended to the matter of prices and solicitation 
of business. Such division existed in the State of Washington be- 
tween the Seattle-Tacoma and Spokane Associations, and in the 
State of California between the Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Associations. Further unification was brought about through region- 
al meetings. The two associations in California met together as a 
California group. The three associations of Seattle-Tacoma, Spo- 
kane -and Portland met as the Northwest Paper Dealers. 

The associations and the members acting jointly and in concert 
attempted to confine the distribution of paper to what they termed 
legitimate channels of distribution and to induce or compel manu- 
facturers to sell only to so.ca “legitimate dealers,” 
to carry out this policy they e use of the boycott, threatened 
boycott. and promises of increased patronage of manufacturers. The 
wholesalers who were designated by the respondents as legitimate 
were entitled to membership in the local association and the Pacific 
States Paper Trade Conference. The so called “illegitimate deal- 
ers” were not admitted to membership.: 


In seeking 


Reference to Boycott 


In 1920, an effective boycott on the part of practically all of the 
respondents against the American Writing Paper Company of 
Massachusetts, was carried out, the effect of which compelled the 
American Writing Paper Company to adopt the practices demanded 
by the respondents. The findings state that the American Writing 
Paper Company shipped a large stock of paper to San Francisco and 
proceeded to sell it direct to the retail trade and to users of paper, 
and also fixed prices at which this paper was to be sold by whole- 
salers; the prices so fixed being lower than those established by the 
San Francisco local associations. All of the respondents who dealt 
in the fine paper objected to this practice on the part of the Ameri- 
can Company and boycotted the products of the Company. Subse- 
quently an agreement was made with the American Company which 
was satisfactory to the respondents. 

The complaint of the Commission was dismissed as to the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company. 
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| Not Exactly 


A Parlor 
Story . 


recording instrument 
salesman wound up his 


long eulogy by exclaiming, 
“Look at the. brains in that 


instrument.” 


The engineer, his prospect, 
replied, “Sure, it has brains. 
But the Foxboro Recorder 
has brains and “guts.”’ 


What this engineer meant was that the 
Foxboro Improved Helical Tube Move- 
ment is permanent in calibration. 


It has strength. Not the clumsy strength 
of excess metal, but the sinuous strength 
of virgin ingot metal, drawn, shaped and 
tempered by a secret process discovered 
by Foxboro engineers 2% years ago. 


It can be used constantly at maximum 
chart range. No limited “working ranges” 
specified. 


It positively will not fatigue, set, split, 
leak or crack even when subjected to 
excess pressures that carry the pen way 
beyond the outer edge of the chart. 


The pen arm has a definite axis of rota- 
tion. Pens always follow time arcs of 
charts. 


Accuracy within less than 1% of total 
scale reading is guaranteed. No adjust- 
ments are necessary. 


The Foxboro Improved Helical Tube 
Movement frees you from the limitations 
of obsolete principles of recording instru- 
ment constriction. 


Write for Bulletin BH 154. 


THE FOXBORO CO., INC. 


Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. 


New York ~ Chicago Boston 
Birmingham Tulsa 


Philadelphia 
Los Angeles 


Cleveland Rochester 
Portland, Ore. 


Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 


Peacock Brothers, Limited, 179 Delorimier Avenue 
Montreal, Canada 


FOXBORO 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE COMPASS OF INDUSTRY 
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New York Trade Jottings 


The Cosmopolitan Paper Box Company of 410 East 77th street 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy. The liabilities are $19,595 and the 
assets $4,918. The principal creditors are Frank Schulman. $4750: 
H. Sabel, $2,500; B. Sabel, $1,800. 

* 


* * 





E. H. Naylor, secretary of the Writing Paper Association was 
in Washington last week and had a conference with George H. 
Cater, the Public Printer. It is understood that among other things 
they discussed the paper standardization work. 

* = * 


The Canfield Paper Company of 62 and 64 Duane street an- 
nounces that it has opened a paper testing laboratory and is now 
prepared to give accurately the ream weight of any paper from a 
sample as small as one square inch and, from larger samples, burst- 
ing strength and tensile strength, amount of loading, amount of 
coating, nature of contents, etc. This service is offered free to the 
firm’s customers. 

* * ~ 

Arrangements have just been completed whereby Beekman Paper 
and ‘Card Company have ‘been appointed agents in New York on 
Relyon Proofing Paper made by the McLaurin-Jones Company at 
its Ware, Mass.,. coating mill. This is a coated one side paper of 
the highest character that is made specially for engravers in proving 
up their plates. Miss Ruth E. Bracker has been put in charge by 
Beekman Paper and Card ‘Company of this new line and will visit 
all of the engravers in the city in the interest of Relyon Proofing 
Paper. 

ok ~ * 

Charles B. Foster, for the past year and a half connected with 
the Sales: Department -of-the Pejepscot Paper Gompany, Brunswick, 
Me., has severed his connection with-this Company to become as- 
sociated with the Carpenter Container Corporation, 1 Broadway, 
New York City. Charles B. Foster is very well known in the 
paper trade as a result of the excellent work that he carried 
on as Assistant General Sales Manager at the American Writing 
Paper Company in Holyoke. Through this connection, he made 
a host of friends throughout the entire country. For approximately 
a year and a half, he has been in charge of the New England sales 
territory for the Pejepscot Paper Company and succeeded in fur- 
ther enlarging his list of friends among the newspaper publishing 
trade. In his new position, Mr. Foster will have a very active part 
in the development of the Carpenter Container Corporation, and 
his host of friends throughout the trade extend to him all good 
wishes. 

* ~*~ > 

A. H. Campbell, traffic manager of the International Paper Com- 
pany, New York, chairman of the Paper Committee of the Middle 
Atlantic States Regional Advisory Board, has completed the or- 
ganization of his committee as part of the movement of shippers and 
receivers of freight to promote an understanding of transportation 
problems and to adjust informally transportation difficulties. The 
commitee is made up, in addition to Mr. Campbell, chairman, as 
follows: L. H. Palmer, traffic manager, Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia; Stuart H. Brown, assistant secretary and traffic man- 
ager, Union Bag and Paper Corporation; New York; Warren B. 
Bullock, Director, Information Service, American Paper and Pulp 
Association, New York; ‘C. C. Furgason, traffic manager, West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper ‘Company, New York; George Lucas, director 
of transportation, National Publishers’ Association, New York; H. 
F. Masman, traffic manager, National Association of Waste Ma- 
terial Dealers, New York; C. H. McIntyre, traffic manager, Dill 
& Collins Company, Philadelphia; Joseph A. Quinlan, traffic man- 
ager, St. Regis Paper Company, and Hanna Paper Corporation, 
Watertown, N. Y., and S. M. Williams, chairman traffic committee, 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, New York. ° 





Mathieson Chlorine Tank Car Approved 


The Mathieson multi-unit chlorine gas tank car, designed and 
operated by the Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., is held entitled to 
the same freight rates and privileges as any tank car, by decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Commission completely 
upholds the contentions of the Mathieson Company and the “Safety 
First” principles embodied in this car design. The multi-unit car 
assures full compliance with the law by cleansing and accuracy in 
loading, and greatly increases the safety factor in handling and 
transportation by separating the units into fifteen containers carry- 
ing exactly 2,000 pounds each, as compared to a single unit chlorine 
tank car which carries fifteen tons in a single tank. The require- 
ments of the law that containers carrying chlorine must be loaded 
on accurate scales, and approved plant practice of thorough cleans- 
ing and inspection of each container at the manufacturer’s works is, 
with certainty, observed by this type of equipment. The reduction 
of the hazard is also an important factor. The certainty of the 





MaTHIESON TANK Car 


consumer that he is getting exactly 2,000 pounds of liquid chlorine 
in each container can not be accomplished by any other type of 
equipment. 

When the Mathieson Company voluntarily went to the expense 
of designing and placing in service this multi-unit car over two 
years ago, the railroads held that it was not a tank car, and at- 
tempted to assess charges far in excess of those applying on the Class 
V tank car, ignoring the advantages to themselves, their employees, 
and the public at large from a “Safety First” standpoint. In the 
iterest of both the producer and the consumer, therefore, the 
Mathieson Company appealed to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that this discrimination be removed, that the industry might 
be able, economically, to use this equipment. While this case was 
pending, the Mathieson Company assumed the excess freight charges 
on every movement, in many cases three times the charges on a 
single unit tank car. 

It is believed that this voluntary action is a far-sighted step in 
the interests of the general public safety, of the producer of chlorine, 
of the consumer, and of the carriers. By this favorable decision, 
the Mathieson Alkali Works has been upheld by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which body is responsible for the public safety 
in the transportation of any hazardous article. The Mathieson 
Company has performed an important beneficial service to the entire 
electrolytic alkali industry. All large chlorine consumers such as 
the pulp and paper industry will materially benefit in their ability 
to secure, in a safe, economical and convenient manner, one of their 
most important raw materials. : 





Testing Paper for Window Envelopes 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Wasuincton, D. C., February 6, 1924.—Tests are being made 
by the Paper Laboratory of the Bureau of Standards with a view 
to finding out which are the best kinds of paper for use in window 
envelopes, and to develop standard methods for testing such papers. 

A good deal of eye strain in mail clerks is caused by the use of 
unsuitable paper for this purpose, certain kinds being especially 
bad. 

The difficulty is due in some cases to lack of adequate trans- 
parency and in other cases to too high a glaze, it is reported. 
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(RarlesWalmsle E@ 


(CANADA) LIMITED 


232" Walmsley Paper Machine recently brought into production in the 
Belgo- Canadian Paper Company's Mill at Shawinigan Falls, Que. 


Producing 85-90 tons of news print per day 
at speeds of 750-800 feet per minute 
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CANADA’S PAPER INDUSTRY PROSPERS 

Canada’s paper industry is prospering. This fact is reflected in a 
report from the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association which states 
that the exports of news print from the Canadian mills during the 
year 1923 for the first time in the history of the Canadian industry 
exceeded the million tons mark, the total being 1,137,962 tons, the 
greater .part of which went to the United States which bought 
1,115,355 tons, leaving a total of 22,607 tons for shipment to over- 
lseas countries. The year 1923 generally was a very. satisfactory one 
for the Canadian mills so far as exports are concerned, the total 
Value of the pulp and paper exports for the year amounting to 
'$140,798,453. For the preceding year the total value of the pulp 
jand paper exports was only $115,863,743, showing an increase in 

value of $24,934,711 or more than 20 per cent for 1923. 
The exports of news print-during 1923 were valued at $85,611,258 
‘as. compared vit <$68,362,817 for 1922. -The exports of book 
‘paper in 1923 was ,956 as compared with $225,710 in 1922. The 
, value-of the exports of w ing paper lasteyear was $3,170,429. as 
compared with $2,780,3 5 e preceeding year. The exports. of 
bond and writing paper for 1923 were yplued at $240,535 as.com- 
pared with $132,980 in 1922. The exports of all other varieties of 


‘paper in 1923 were valued at $4,382,779 as compared with $3,324,000 ~ 


in 1922 and the total exports of paper were $93,770,957 in 1923 as 
compared with $74,825,893 in 1922. * 

‘While the value of the exports of finished papéf for 1923 as com- 
pared with 1922 showed considerably greater increases than did 
pulp, goodly. increases were shown also in this department of the 
market. “ 

The exports of mechanical wood pulp for 1923, for instance, 
were valued at $11,599,323 as against only $9,410,083 for 1922. 
The value of bleached sulphite pulp for 1923 was $13,574,220 as 
compared with $11,993,202 for 1922. The exports of unbleached sul- 
phite pulp was $12,406,095 in 1923 and only $10,477,746 in 1922. The 
value of sulphate pulp in 1923 was $9,453,758 as compared with 
$9,166,818 in 1922 and the total value of pulp exported from the 
Dominion in 1923 was $47,027,496 as compared with $41,037,849 in 
1922. 

For book and writing paper the principal markets were Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, smaller quantities going to the United 
Kingdom, Japan and South Africa. Wrapping paper exports were 
chiefly to the United Kingdom, Australia, South Africa and Japan. 

By-far the greater part of the pulp exported from ‘Canada was 
destined for the United States, which took 216,956 tons of mechan- 
ical pulp; 146,345 tons of sulphate pulp; 147,594 tons of bleached 
and 167,182 tons of unbleached sulphite pulp; a total of 678,077 tons 
out of an exportation of 875,370 tons. 

(Canadian exports of pulpwood for the year amounted to 1,384,230 
cords valued at $13,525,004. This is the highest figure reached by 
the export of this raw material and is a big increase over the 
exports of 1,011,332 cords valued at $10,359,762 recorded in 1922. 


OUR HIGHEST CONSTRUCTION RECORD 

Some very interesting facts are recorded in the January issue o 
“Economics and Statistical Bulletin” issued by the Southern Pine 
Association. P 

The statistics show that the building demand for 1923 was th: 
greatest of any year in the history of the United States and that 
a new record for construction work was achieved during 1923. 

These two facts indicate the business prosperity of the country 
and also the prosperity of the individual for 1923 was an unprece- 
dented year for home-building as well as for commercial con 
struction. 

The record of 1923 indicates that the tide has turned in connection 
with what has been a problem that has caused considerable alarm. 
During the war period construction work came very nearly-to a 
standstill. With the close of the war a real problem presented itself. 
In many localities there was a dearth of homes largely due to the 
loss of construction work while the population increased. 

That problem became intensified due to the fact that the price of 
building materials was almost prohibitive, that labor costs were hig) 


‘and that labor difficulties, such as strikes, etc., prevented construction 


Home builder 
hesitated about building, business men who contemplated erecting 
business buildings were inclined to wait for more favorable building 
conditions. . ee . a 

Today there is less disturbance in the building trades, building 
costs are a trifle more favorable in many respects and those who 
have hesitated are now going ahead ‘with their plans. 

The indications are that if the p¥€sent Qpditipas preyfil, tlic 


present year will beat the construction record of 1923 and tliat is 


work from quickly resuming its proper swing. 


«just one more thing which should give the business world confidence 


and assurance that all is well. - si 


EMPLOYMENT-IN PAPER MILLS 

Figures just issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor at Washington, D. C., shows that the Bureau 
received replies from 175 paper and pulp. plants which showed their 
employment in November to have been 50,026, increasing slight) 
in December to 50,324, an increase of 0.6 per cent. The payrolls i: 
these same plants also increased from $1,293,453 in November t 
$1,313,149 in December, an increase of 1.5 per cent. 

Replies were also received by the Bureau from 146 paper bo 
plants showing their employment in November to have been 16,219 
decreasing in December to 15,796,.a decrease of 2.6 per cent. The 
payrolls in these plants on the other hand increased from $330,627 
in November to $331,669 in December, an increase of 0.3 per cen 

The bureau also received replies from 69 paper and pulp plan‘ 
showing their employment in December, 1922, to have been 40,89%, 
decreasing in the same month of last year to 40,702, a decrease of 0 
per cent. The payrolls in these identical plants on the other han 
increased from $1,014,776 in December, 1922 to $1,072,945 in Decen 
ber of last year, an increase of 5.7 per cent. 

Replies were also received from 69 paper box factories whic 
gave their employment in December, 1922 at 10,856, with th 
same employment for December of last year. The payrolls in thes 
box factories, on the other hand increased from $233,841 in Decem- 
ber, 1922 to $246,650 in December of last year, an increase of 5.5 
per cent. - 
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December Pulp and Paper Production Statistics 


Production of paper by identical mills reporting to the American 
Paper and Pulp Association and co-operating organizations showed 
a drop of about 7 per cent in December from the November pro- 
duction, according to the monthly statistical summary of the paper 
and pulp industry. This drop in the last month of the year is 
seasonal and was smaller than anticipated. 

The tonnage summary is prepared by the American Paper and 
Pulp Association with the co-operation of the Binders Board 
Manufacturers Association, Newsprint Service Bureau, Tissue 
Paper Manufacturers Association, Wrapping Paper Manufacturers 
Service Bureau and Writing Paper Manufacturers’ Association. 
The figures for December follow: 


Stocks on 
Hand, End 

of Month 

Net Tons 


Number 
Production 
Net Tons 


117,790 
59,446 
84,646 
41,579 

6,445 
20,921 
9,022 
5,376 
12,971 
12,409 


370,605 


Shipments 
Net Tons 


116,826 


Grade 
_ wsprint 
0k 


Pa perboard 
Wr rapping 
Bia 


13, 144 


363,282 218,036 


The statistical table below gives the number of mills reporting 
to the American Paper and Pufp Association and the U. S. Pulp 
Producers Association, and the data as to production of the various 
grades pulp in December. 

Number 


of Production 
Mills Net Tons 


Hand, End 
of Month 
Net Tons 


58,889 


Shipments 
Net Tons 


5,294 


Grade 


ound wood pulp 
; ulphite, news grade 18,170 
Sulphite, bleached > » 
Sul Iphite, easy, bleaching 5 . 811 
Sulphite, mitscherlich 1,333 

ulphate pulp 7,305 
Soda pulp 
Other than wood plup 


190,148 16,555 


Total all grades 


Paper Production Totals for 1923 


Figures compiled by the American Paper and Pulp Association 
in co-operation with affiliated organizations of paper manufacturers 
indicate that the total production of paper of all grades in the 
United States in 1923 was approximately 7,200,000 tons. This total 
is larger than the production of any other year in the history of 
the industry, except 1920, when the total was 7,334,614 tons. It is 
omewhat larger than the production of 1922, which was 7,017,800 
tons, and is distributed among the chief grades as follows: 


Grade 
News print 


Tons 


Wrapping 


yee 


While these figures are estimates, being based on the incomplete 
figures provided by the mills which are cooperating with the various 
associations of the industry in the compilation of production sta- 
tistics, yet no more accurate figures will be available until the 1923 
United States Census Reports are issued. Figures were compiled 
by the Federal Trade Commission during the first five months of 
the year, and when the Commission ceased this compilation, the task 
was assumed by the American Paper and Pulp Association, which 
has had the aa of the farge majority of the mills. 
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Rerent Incorporations 


Master Paper Box Company of Brooklyn, N. Y. Capital stock, 
$5,000." Incorporators, F. Lipman and B. Segal. 

Sister Paper Company of Wilmington, Delaware. Capital stock, 
$100,000. Incorporators, Perlee C. Sisler, George W. Westcott and 
Charles T. Harris, all of Wilmington. 

New Encianp Box Company of Greenfield, Massachusetts. Cap- 
italized for $1,400,000. 

Sunset Paper Mixts, Inc. of Los Angeles, California. Capital 
stock, $800,000. 

Economy Paper Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Capital 
stock of $200,000. Incorporators, Arthur L. Ebert, Harold H. Paul 
and Gertrude Haertle. 

Waterrorp Art Papers, Waterford, New York. Capital, $10,000. 
Incorporators, R. F. Hammond, H. I. Prankard. Attorney, T. 
O’Connor, Waterford, N. Y. 

Bronx PIoNEER Waste Paper ‘Corporation, Bronx, New York. 
Capital, $20,000. Incorporators, D. A. and T. and K. Galante. 
Attorney, H. Steinbock, 355 East 149th street, New York. 

Braun Paper Company, Manhattan, New York. Capital, $25,000. 
Incorporators, R. S. Waldbaum, J. R. Roth. Attorney, I. Wein- 
stein, 74 Broadway. , +4 

Soutnern Purp anp Navat Stores Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware. Manufacture of wood pulp and other wood products. 
Capital, $5,000,000. i 

CorniNnG Finer Box Corporation, Corning, Steuben County, New 
York; 1,250 shares preferred stock, $100 each; 1,000 common, no 
par value. Incorporators, C. Boehm, J. L. Thomas, W. H. Curtis. 
Attorneys, Stanchfield, Cotton, Lovell & Sayles, Elmira. 

Hartic Purp Company, Manhattan, New York. ‘Capital, $100,000. 
Incorporators, E. J. Mullaney, W. J. Bloom, F. J. Welsh. Attorneys, 
Tanzer & Lane, 261 Broadway, New York. 

Crown Paper Box anp Lape. Company, San Antonio, Texas. 
Capital, $9,000. Incorporators, Leo Singer, Lillie Singer, M. J. 
Arnold. 

Iroquois Paper Company, Delaware; publishing. Capital, 
$10,000. Incorporators, A. Frederick, David M. Harrison, Edw. 
Huttinger, Jr., Pittsburgh. Capital Trust Company of Delaware. © 

Security Paper Box Company, Brooklyn, New York. Capital, 
$8,000. Incorporators, M. Predmest, G. Rogell, R. H. Karsten. 
Attorney, A. L. Kramer, 5 Beekman street, New York. 

SELEcT Paper Company, Manhattan, New York. Capital, $10,000. 
Incorporators, O. Salk, I. Gershman, I. E. Schlesinger, Attorney, 
H. J. Krinsky, 299 Broadway, New York. 

REINFORCED Paper Propucts CorporaTIon, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; manufacture. Capital, $1,000,000. Corporation Trust Com- 
pany of America. 

CAPITAL INCREASES. 

Tue Bocatusa Paper Company, Bogalusa, Louisiana, $2,000,000 

to $4,000,000. 


Bondholders Satisfied With American Writing 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Hetreas, Mass., February 5, 1924.—Satisfaction with the manner 
in which President S..L. Willson is conducting the affairs of the 
American Writing Paper Company as assignee was expressed at 
the meeting of the bondholders committee at Boston last week. 
The committee took no formal action on matters concerned with 


the operation of the plants. Reports were to the effect that about 
55 per cent of the bonds had been deposited in the named deposi- 
taries. No further changes in the personnel of the company are 
expected. Bonds are still being deposited and action has been 
deferred it is understood in the hopes that a larger number will 
yet be received. 
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Exclusive ‘ <a Manufacturers 


or 
Ryan-Seaman Process 


DRY SATIN WHITE 


The Latest Development in The Coated Paper Industry 


Casein ALUM Pulp Satin White 
Crystal Boro Phosphate Both Commercial and Iron Free English China Clay 
eee FOR PAPER MAKERS 


THE KALBFLEISCH CORPORATION 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OB DEL ROLL GRINDERS are the only 
[, B ) | 4 machines of the kind fitted with auto- 


matic crowning device which develops a perfect crown without the use of a 
guide or former and repeated trying for the correct setting. 


LOBDELL Calenders are equipped with Patent Electric Motor, Hydraulic 
or Ratchet Lift all operated from the floor. 


LOBDELL Micrometer Calipers are handy and accurate. 
LOBDELL CAR WHEEL CO. xx. Wilmington, Del. U.S.A. 
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CETTE iil) 


AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.MacNAUGHTON, Secretary 
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TRAINING FOR INDUSTRY: PAPERMAKING 


By W. G. MacNaucuton, Sec., Joint CoMMITTEE oN APPRENTICESHIP 


It is not necessary to repeat all the reasons that have been brought 
forward why a definite system of practical training combined with 
vocational study is needed in industrial life. 

It might be well, however, to recall to mind what effect the ex- 
tended development of papermaking in recent years has had on the 
training of those engaged in the pulp and paper industry. 

When paper mills were comparatively small and rags and waste 
paper were the sole or principal raw materials used, the papermaker 
began in the sorting room and progressed through the comparatively 
few stages to become a finished artisan. Under such conditions it 
can be reasonably said that apprenticeship and a promotion system 
were largely identical. 


When Wood Pulp Was Discovered 


With the discovery of the use of wood as a papermaking material 
and the greatly increased production consequent on the enlarged de- 
mand for the product, wood pulp of different kinds was made first in 
mills entirely separate from paper mills and later in separate depart- 
ments of the papermaking plant. 

The papermaker then started with pulp as his raw material, 
which, to the papermaker, was his finished product, and as a result 
there are extremely few men who have a practical knowledge of the 
entire group of processes. Both those few who have such knowledge 
and those who have had experience in but one or two of the 
processes realize how valuable it would be for a man making either 
paper as the finished product or making one or more of the chief 
fiber constituents entering into it, to have as thorough a knowledge 
of the entire procedure as could be possible by having followed a 
system of apprenticeship that would carry him through them all. 


In Fine Paper and Board Mill 


The same observations hold good of all the grades of paper, except 
perhaps, the fine papers and boards where there may sometimes be 
somewhat of a graduated progression in training through a system 
of promotion. 

In such mills as those on fine rag papers and on boards, it is 
doubtless possible for a man to start in the rag or old paper de- 
partment and after he has mastered the raw material treatment, pass 
to the beater room of the paper mill and thence to the paper 
machines, 

In mills making news, book and wrapping papers, however, not 
only is there a distinct line of separation between the different pulp 
mills, between them and the paper mill, but even between the de- 


partments of the paper mill, such as the beater room, machine room 
and finishing room. 

In the paper mill proper it is unusual to find men who have had 
experience in more than one of these departments, though occa- 
sionally a young man who has recently begun in either the beater 
room or the finishing room may be transferred to the paper machine 
in a° minor.capacity, where he is expected to progress to machiné 
tender or tour boss in a number of years. As the paper machine has 
come to be regarded as the most important piece of equipment in the 
paper mill, it is generally a machine room foreman who becomes 
the paper mill superintendent when such an opening occurs. It is 
when this happens, and he then becomes responsible at least for the 
beater room and the finishing room and sometimes for one or more 
of the pulp mills that his deficiency in experience is realized not only 
by himself, but also by the mill management. 


Bridging a Gap 

It is in providing means for bridging this gap, at least, that the 
value of a system of apprenticeship becomes apparent. To anyone 
who has studied the manufacturing problems of the paper industry, 
it is also clear that many of them are largely due to the walls of 
ignorance that separate plants into localized units. A system of 
apprenticeship whereby paper makers and pulp makers would have 
sufficient practical experience as well as study in all the related 
processes would remove these walls of ignorance and vastly improve 
the efficiency of those engaged in the industry. 

It was this thought that was prominently before the Canadian 
Technical Section and the Technical Association six years ago 
when a Joint Committee on Vocational Education in the Pulp and 
Paper Industry was formed. As it realized at once that the first 
need was material on which to base vocational education, it set out 
to have a set of textbooks on pulp and paper manufacture prepared. 
This it has done to the lasting honor of the committee, their asso- 
ciations and the individuals who assisted in the preparation of the 
books, and also the companies who supplied the necessary funds. 


Training Those Entéring the Industry 


From the first, however, the central idea was the training of those 
entering the industry as well as those engaged in it, by a logical 
combination of vocational study and practical training. The text- 
books have been prepared and the final volume will bé issued during 
the year. ‘Correspondence courses based on them have been ar- 
ranged by three different agencies, two of which are available any- 


TECHNICAL Section, Pace 51 
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where in the world, and in many paper centers there are instruction 
and study classes. 

The next logical step was to develop a system of practical train- 
ing, together with vocational study, that would be adapted to the 
present needs of the industry. To. do so a joint committee on Ap- 
prenticeship was formed last September, exactly five years following 
the formation of the Joint Committee on Vocational Education. 


To Develop Renewed Interest 


To develop renewed interest in the idea, as well as to get informa- 
tion, a questionnaire was sent to about 300 different paper mills 
represented in the three associations having members in the Joint 
‘Committee—Canadian Technical Section, Superintendents Associa- 
tion and Technical Association. The replies showed that there was 
strong interest in the development of a system of training, but it 
brought out that in individual cases independent trials are being 
made of apprenticeship systems adapted to the particular needs. 

The committee realizes how difficult it will be to have an iden- 
tical system of training suited to all branches of the industry, but it 
has drafted an outline which is being submitted for the consideration 
of a number of mills on different grades of paper. 


Roots’: Engineering Tables 

An instructive bulletin entitled “Engineering Tables” has been 
published by The P. H. & F. M. Roots Company of Connersville, 
Ind. This bulletin serves a definite purpose in that it supplies all 
information required by users of Roots’ rotary positive blowers, gas 
exhausters and pumps. Of very great interest will be found the 
chart which illustrates in a graphic manner the flow of water in 
pipes. The cut uses dotted diagonal lines for standard pipe and 
full line diagonals for actual internal diameter. The charts which 
are found in the bulletin greatly simplify the work of calculating 
pipe friction, velocities, etc. 


Paper Testing 
Methods (1922) 


A large edition of this handbook for paper 
mill laboratories was exhausted shortly after 
the type had been distributed. In view of the 
insistent demand the Technical Association 
has arranged for a republication and Paper 
Testing Methods is again available at $3 per 
copy. 

The work covers detailed procedure for 
microscopical analysis, physical testing and 
chemical analysis of the paper with descrip- 
tions of the apparatus employed. 

It is the only complete and up-to-date hand- 
book on paper testing published in the English 
language. 

It should be in the hands of every paper 
manufacturer and paper dealer as well as 
concerns who are large users of paper. 


Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry 


18 East Forty-first Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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A Power Distribution Problem 


In the paper mill of a member a non-condensing steam engivc 
supplies the power fo drive two paper machines making many 
grades and weights of paper as well as a number of pumps and 
other equipment such as extra stacks of calenders, etc. The proi- 
lem is to apportion the power and steam correctly so that the cost 
of operating the different pieces of machinery and of making the 
different products may be determined. 

The distribution of steam as such is fairly simple by the use oi 
properly calibrated steam flowmeters and where electrical power is 
used it can be distributed by segregation of motors using integrating 
watt meters with the proper correction to check the amounts used 
against those generated. 

The distribution of steam and electricity should at least separate 
the mill departments and if desired could be further analyzed by 
the use of a greater number of recording instruments and individual 
motors. 

Where the power is delivered by one prime™mover through linc 
shafting supplying different departments or different machines on 
which operating costs are required the problem is not an easy one. 
It is still more difficult if there is no accurate aneasure of the power 
supplied as in the case of a waterwheel, or a non-condensing engine 
where the exhaust steam may be used for various process purposes 
and the power generated goes in varying proportion to a number of 
machines. 

In the case in question how could a mill determine with any 
accuracy the amount of steam and power to be charged to the two 
paper machines and to the other equipment? 

It was suggested to measure the steam supplied to the engine by 
flowmeter and by a number of tests on each paper machine get a 
reasonable figure of the exhaust steam used in making the different 
grades and weights of paper. The total steam -charged: as used 
should check against the amount supplied with a correction for the 
amount taken by the engine to produce power. 

As to the distribution of the power the requirements of the two 
machines and other pieces of equipment might be arrived at by test- 
ing them with electric motors or perhaps by operating one at a 
time under the most prevalent conditions and so get a power figure 
to use for each machine and set of equipment. 

It might be possible to apply a dynamometer but this method 
would be difficult and expensive. 

This problem will be handled as in the case of “A Problem: in 
Sulphite” in Paper Trade Jaurnal, January 10, 1924, page 41. 

If any of the members have had experience in solving such a 
problem or have suggestions to make they will be gratefully received 
and a transcript of the replies in blank distributed to those par- 
ticipating. 

W. G. MacNaucurton, 
Secretary, Technical Association, 18 East Forty-first Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


For Paper Manufacture in Philippines 


On February 18, 1918, the Philippine Legislature passed act No. 
2742, authorizing the Secretary of Commerce and Communications 
to guarantee an interest or profit of not to exceed 4 per cent per 
annum for the period of six years upon any capital actually in 
vested by the first person or corporation for a pulp and paper fac- 
tory within a year from the passage of the act. 


Paper Company Buys Plant 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., February 5, 1924.—The Terre Haute Pape: 


Company, which operates two paper manufacturing plants in Terre 
Haute, has purchased the Commercial Distillery plant from the 


Rissman-Levey Salvage Company for $35,000. General Manage: 


W. G. (Clark says the property was bought for the expansion of th: 


company’s paper mills. 
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PULP WOOD MEASUREMENT” 


At the last Annual Meeting of the Technical Section, the question 
of the measurement of wood came up and led to some discussion. 
It was suggested that a Committee be appointed to look into the 
matter and this Committee was later on formed, consisting of : 

Ellwood Wilson— Laurentide Company, Ltd. 

R. W. Stearns— Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 

J. G. MacLaurin— Riordon Pulp Corpn. Ltd. 

P. J. Murer— Riordon Pulp Corpn. Ltd. 

Your Committee has confined the greater part of its work to a 
study of the more important of the units of measurement now in use 
by our industry, particularly with the object of throwing more light 
on their value towards providing a correct quantitative measure of 
solid wood. 

It might be well to mention here that, not only is there a funda- 
mental difference between the units themselves, but also a consider- 
able lack of uniformity in their application at the different mills. 

The industry has spent considerable money on equipment, engi- 
neering staffs and laboratories, so that raw materials such as coal, 
sulphur, stone, lime, etc., may be carefully weighed and analyzed; 
but, strange to say, our principal and most expensive raw material 

wood—has received comparatively little organized or unorganized 
research work, either as to measurement, quality, or yield character- 
istics. In that connection it is significant to note, from Fig. 1, the 
general upward trend in the cost of wood and wood consumption in 
this country, which in itself suggests the necessity of stimulating 
research work on this question. 

Your Committee hopes that its work may be helpful peels 
lessening the present uncertainty and difficulties, and also assist 
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Fic. 1. 

Pulpwood costs and consumption in Canada, 1908-1922. 
materially in arriving at a conclusion as to what change is advisable 
in regard to units now in use. 

The units in general use in this country are “Feet Board Measure- 
ment”; “Cord”; and, to a more restricted extent, the “Cubic Foot.” 

“Weight” has also of late been introduced in some mills. 

These units, with the possible exception of weight, are such that 
a measurement in terms of the unit applied can be obtained with 
reasonable accuracy. The question arises, however; as to the suf- 


“Presented before the joint meeting of = \cpepteae Technical and Wood- 
Jand Sections at Montreal, January 25, 192 


ficiency of the units for determining the actual amount of wood. 

It is hardly necessary here to go into the history or purpose of the 
unit. Suffice to say, we have several ‘different standards and, in 
addition, there are many points of disagreement between them. This 
unit, being intended to indicate the lumber which may be cut from 
logs, does not, of course, take into consideration the solid wood not 
classed as lurfber but which is, nevertheless, pulp mill raw material. 
Because of factors such as the empirical nature of the rules them- 
selves, the taper of logs, and the varying proportion according to 
diameter between the whole section and the lumber section of the 


. logs, the equation of Feet Board Measure and Solid Wood Content 


is not a constant. The general trend is that the feet board measure 
per solid wood unit increases with the diameter, but the increase is 
not uniform—in fact is quite erratic. 


Fig. No. 2 illustrates the variation in the conversion factor be- 
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tween actual wood contents in Cubic Feet and Feet Board Measure, 
Quebec Rule. 

The data, upon which the curve is based, was derived from a spe- 
cial test measurement made last summer of more than 31,000 sixteen 
foot logs,.and about 3,000 twelve foot logs, which were scaled at 
both ends to nearest quarter inch. 

Fig. No. 3 gives similar information with respect to trees in, and 
representative of, the St. Maurice Valley, according to their breast 
high diameter. As in the case of logs, it will be noticed that there 
is a general, but erratic increase in the feet board measure per cubic 
foot of solid-wood with increasing diameter. This information is 
from a test made of over 4,000 trees in which measurements were 
obtained of the height of the stump, the length of the top left, the 
length and diameter of both ends of every log, scaling feet board 
measure of Quebec rule and computing volume inside bark in 
cubic feet. 

An interesting comparison of the variations of conversion factors 
would be, for instance, to consider a 6 in. and a 15 in. white spruce 
tree. It may be computed from Fig. 3 that 

1,000 f. b. m. = 294 cu. ft. of wood in first case 

1,000 £. b. m. = 233 ou. ft. in the second 
—a difference of more than 20 per cent. 
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The foregoing shows that the application of conversion factors be- 
tween feet board measure and actual wood contents is uncertain, and 
exceedingly undesirable, as far as a measure of solid wood is con- 
cerned. . 

The first question that comes in mind is “What is a Cord?” The 
unit represents 128 cubic feet, but, so far, the exact form of this 128 
cu. ft. has apparently never yet ‘been legally defined in this country. 
The following may illustrate the possibilities in this matter of form. 
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First: It is, of course, obvious that the length of the logs making 
up a Cord has a great bearing on the amount of solid wood therein, 
for instance, the shorter the blocks the more compact will be the 
piling—and vice versa. 
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Barked 4-ft. spruce blocks to the cord. 


Secondly: The following factors, which in practice may affect the 
amount of wood contained in the same section, 4 ft. by 8 ft. are illus- 
trated on Fig. 4. 
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(A) is representative of a 4it. x 8ft. x 4ft. frame with wood piled 
so as to be confined altogether within the 4 by 8 area, or equivalent 
thereto: 


(B)is a similar frame piled higher and all wood below 4 ft. height 
included. 


(C) shows a long and high pile, and the cord here is represented 
as including all solid wood found within four by eight section. 

It is apparent that, other conditions being similar, the least solid 
wood will be contained in (A) and the greatest in (C). 

These variations are, of course, significant as to their effect on 
the wood contents of a cord. 


In addition to the above mentioned, it is also known that there 
are considerable variations in amount of wood found in a cord of 
any one given form—even in the case of blocks with practically the 
same average diameter. There are many factors contributing to- 
wards these conflicting results, such as deformities, bends, thickness 
of the bark, taper, and also, very materially, the manner of piling 
which, in itself may vary the solid content up to 20 per cent or 
possibly more. 

Fig. 5 illustrates the great differences in the wood contents of 
cords of unbarked and barked wood. 

It will be seen that, in the case of unbarked wood, the contents 
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n, vary from about 70 to 95 cu. ft. solid wood, and for barked from 
e about 87 to 101. 
In addition to these wide fluctuations found in a cord, it might be 
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mentioned that in one Province 115 cu. ft. of solid wood is termed 
a “cord.” 

An endeavor is oftentimes made to estimate the cordage of wood 
by counting the number of-blocks, but, naturally this is a rather un- 
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reliable method, as a number is affected to a great extent by even a 
slight change in the diameter. 

Figs. 6, 7, and 8 give the number of pieces per cord based on tests 
made by several -mills. 

The many factors making possible large variations in solid wood 
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contents make it evident that the cord can be used with a reaso:- 
able degree of confidence as a reliable wood measure. 


Cubic Feet of Wood 


The use of this unit of measurement has only been initiated in 
Canada within recent years, and it appears to be receiving increasitiz 
attention. Generally speaking, its practical application is as easy, 
if not easier, than the units previously referred to and it is hard! y 
necessary to add that, as a measure of volume, it is in accord with 
scientific principles. 

Weight 


Weight also is a definite quantitative unit and, although not em- 
ployed extensively as yet for wood measurement, the indications are 
that it may play a large and important role in the years to come. 
Its application, up to the present, has been confined almost alto- 
gether in the automatic weighing of chips. 

In considering the adoption of a new unit we must point out the 
present difficulty of comparing costs and quantities due to lack of a 
common unit. One objection raised by woods operators is that a 
change to a cubic foot basis might increase dues to the Government, 
but we feel that this matter will be satisfactorily adjusted. 

Your Committee recommends the adoption by the industry of the 
solid.cubic foot for all woods measurements. The Committee has al- 
ready done considerable work and recommends further studies and 
investigations of the relation between weight and density, soundness 
and yield. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 
P. J. Murer, Chairman. 


Ontario Government Scaling Procedure 


The following outline of procedure used by the Ontario Govern- 
ment in scaling is furnished by a correspondent: 

1. Organization and location of scalers and check scalers is drawn 
up according to the information secured on a ‘specific cut through 
investigation on the ground by the Crown Timber Agent. 

2. All timber cut is required to be piled in skidways with one 
side flush. -Skidways are also required to be piléd so that there is an 
even distribution of tops and butts on the flush side, or the side to 
be scaled. . 

3. Before the skidways are measured by the Government, the logs 
must be counted by the camp clerk of each individual camp’s opera- 
tions and each skidway given a serial number, | 

4. The skidways are then measured as separate units. In this 
connection it might be said that if an attempt is made by the opera- 
tor piling the skidway to pile more butts than tops on the flush side, 
the scaler, upon noticing this, scales the opposite side invariably. 

5. A piece scale is made, the scaler determining by measurement 
with a scaling rule the diameter of each piece in the skidway. 

6. This information, together with the length and species is 
called off to a tally man, two men constituting a scaling crew. 

The cubic valume is determined for each skidway, group of skid- 
ways, or total cut, by comparing the measurement taken in the ficld 
to a volume table (Culler’s return) which shows the actual cubic 
volume per stick of pulpwood ranging from 3 in.-to the highest pos- 
sible diameters. This volume is arrived at in cubic feet and is con- 
verted to units, on-most licenses, of 100 cubic ft. 

On the cordage resulting through the use of.this converting factor, 
and the determined cubic volume, the Government collects stumip- 
age dues. 

The Ontario Government usually requires a check measurement 
of 10 per cent. Specific and very accurate checks can be made by 
the check scaler simply through measurement of single skidways 
measured by each specific scaler.. The check scaler arrives at the 
volume in the usual manner and compares this to the volume ~c- 
cured for the identical skidway by the scaler. 

At the beginning of operations, a skidway book is placed in the 
camp of each operator who is cutting, skidding and hauling. Tis 
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book contains a daily record of the amount of wood cut, skidded and 
hauled, and must be sworn to by the operator. 

These books are turned in to the Crown Timber Agent’s office at 
the end of the season. 

The scale made by the Government field organization is turned in 
to the Government office, that is, the Crown Timber Agent’s office, 
on monthly return sheets which show the volume of wood scaled 
per skidway and the total cords scaled by each scaler reporting. 
Monthly reports are also made by the check scalers on a similar 
basis. These later reports are supplemented by special reports when 
circumstances warrant them. 

With respect to the method of scaling used in the Province of 
Quebec. The wood is scaled in feet board measure, using the 
standard Quebec rule. Stumpage is collected by the Government on 
the basis of their standard rate per thousand. There is no conversion 
to cords made by the Government. 


Work of Paper Division Bureau of Standards 


Wasurincton, D. C., February 4. 1924.—A compilation of data 
relating to the size of plant fibers is being made by the Paper 


Division of the Bureau of Standards. There is much information 
of this nature available, both in the literature and from other 
sources and it is felt that if gathered together in convenient form, 
it will be of considerable value to those working on fiber investi- 
gations. 

A new type of paper bursting strength tester has been received 
by the bureau, and tests are being made in comparison with the 
standard type commonly in use. Also relative to machines of this 
kind, which register the strength test by means of a gauge, the 
effect of the weight of the needle of the gauge is being studied. 

An investigation relative to the testing for folded paper towels 
has ‘been completed. Fourteen samples representing the products 
of nine different companies were used. An attempt was made to 
develop a method of testing the wet tensile strength as this is in 
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line with service conditions, but satisfactory results could not be 
obtained owing to the. weakness and poor formation of most of 
the samples tested. The .bursting strength of the dry paper -is 
apparently the most satisfactory method of measuring the strength. 
The absorbency is satisfactorily determined by applying one drop 
(0.200) of water to the surface and noting the time of complete 
absorption. There. was considerable difference in the quality . of 
the samples as regards both strength and absorbency. ; 

The Paper Division is making a study of papers used for the 
outlook aperture of window envelopes as regards properties and 
methods of testing. The transparency and glaze of these papers 
if of especial importance as either low transparency or high glaze 
are objectionable. Mail clerks handling large volumes of window 
envelopes have complained of the eye strain caused by many types 
of window envelopes. An attempt will be made to find the most 
suitable type of paper to use and to develop test methods to aid 
in securing the desired quality. 


R. P. Andrews Heads Merchants’ Association 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuinocton, D. C. February 6, 1924—Ross P. Andrews of 
the R. P. Andrews Paper Company was elected President of the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association last week by the Board 
of Governors. Immediately after election Mr. Andrews began plan- 
ning for a campaign of activities for the association designed to 
accelerate retailing, wholesaling and manufacturing in the District. 

(Mr. Andrews succeeds Maj. General Anton Stephan, who de- 
clined reelection because of the many responsibilities incident to his 
commandership of the National guard of the district, He retains 
membership in the board of governors. Mr. Andrews is one of 
the best known business men of the city. He has held office in many 
organizations, and formerly was president of the Retail Merchants’ 
Association, and many years ago became a member of the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association. 
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DEFINITION OF PAPER TERMS 


Supplementary Report of the Committee on Definitions 


PREPARED BY F. A. Curtis, ForMerty Cuter Paper Section, Bureau or STANDARDS, AND C. J. West, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
Derinitions, NATIONAL ResearcH Councit, Wasuincton, D. C. 


F 

Fotpinc TransLucents. A bristol, possessing folding qualities; 
clay coated and with high finish. 

Foiro. (a) A size of paper 17 by 22 inches. Also called “folio 
post.” 

(b)A book size indicating a sheet foldéd once; the largest size 
of book. 

Foop ConTarners. A receptacle made of board of desired quality, 
size and shape; for use in packing foodstuffs. 

Footscap. A size of paper 13 by 16 inches. 
foolscap. 

Formation. As applied to a sheet of paper, the fixed disposition 
of its fibers; the term-is generally used to include all effects pro- 
duced in the paper before ‘passing over the drying rolls, exclusive 
of the marks produced by the dandy roll; the formation is exam- 
ined by holding the sheet to the light. 

FourpriNnicr Bristot. A bristol made on a fourdrinier machine ; 
a solid sheet; resembles heavy ledger and is used chiefly for index 
purposes; a one-process sheet. 

Frenco Forio—910. A kind of light-weight writing paper; used 
for making proofs, for second sheets and for various purposes 
where a light-weight paper in several colors is required; a smooth- 
finished manifold. 

Friction Boarp—212. A heavy, compressed solid board, made of 
chemical woodpulp, mixed papers and tar, or of mixed papers; used 
for making frction or paper pulleys by cutting out circles and bolt- 
ing a number of them together as layers to form a pulley. 

Friction Giazep. A term indicating’a high finish obtained by 
calendering paper between rolls running at different speeds. 

FriskeT Paper. A manila wrapping used for friskets on print- 
ing presses. 

Fruir Tissue—732. A kind of wrapping tissue made of sul- 
phite or sulphate pulp and used for protecting and preserving fruit 
for shipment; must be strong enough to twist or wrap about large 
fruit. 

FuMIGATING Paper. Paper soaked in potassium nitrate, dried and 
then steeped in an alcoholic solution of some fragrant balsam; used 
as its name implies. 

FurNiTuRE PAper. A term applied to wrapping paper which is 
slit to narrow widths to facilitate winding around the frames of 
chairs, tables and other furniture to prevent damage in transit; 
applicable to any grade used for this purpose. 

Furniture Wraprinc.° A general term applicable to any grade 
used as a covering for furniture in storage and during shipment. 

Fuzz. Loose particles of paper or other material. 

G 

Game Counters. Pieces of cardboard of various grades such 
as tough check and railroad board cut to special sizes and in a 
variety of colors for game record purposes. 

GARLANDS, PAPER. Adornments or decorations, such as wreaths 
of flowers, etc., made of paper. 

GakMENT ConTAINERS. Boxes or containers made of different 
grades of chiphoard, used for suits, clothes, dresses, etc. See also 
Moth bag papers. 

Garnet Paper. See Abrasive paper. 

Gasxet Stock. See Hard fiber. 3 

Getatin Boarp. A board which possesses a smooth surface, 
hard enough to stand the use of tacky inks without picking; it must 
change in dimension but slightly when wet. 
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Also called Flat 


(Continued from last week) 


GrocrRAPHY Paper. This term ordinarily refers to a supercalen- 
dered book paper used for printing maps in school books. It may 
also refer to map paper, which see. 

GLassine—&4. A kind of sanitary wrapping paper made of ordi- 
nary sulphite or Mitscherlich pulps by long continued beating fol- 
lowed by supercalendering. It is a-highly transparent thin paper 
and is used for small envelopes, bags, covers and for windows in 
envelopes. It may be decorated or embossed. 

Giassow. A trade name for a material similar to glassine, but 
more highly finished and resembling isinglass. 

Grass Paper. See Abrasive paper. 

Giazep Boarp. A board, glazed or polished to a high surface by 
any process. 

Giazep Book Paper. A book paper specially glazed for box 
covers and labels. ; 

Giazep Cover Parer—401. A kind of coated cover paper which 
possesses a highly polished surface, produced by any means. 

Grazep Finisu. A term used in describing the finish of a highly 
polished paper or board; produced by calendering, either web, plate 
or friction; and also on a Yankee drier of the paper machine; used 
in connection with coated book, board, cover and certain wrap- 
ping papers. 

Gotp Paper. Paper made to resemble gold in color; coated with 
gilt; used for seals and similar purposes. . 

Grain Direction. The direction in which the fibers flow on a pa- 
permaking machine. 

GRAINED JuTE Boarp. A solid or filled jute board, printed on one 
or both sides to resemble wood or marble; used for decorative pur- 
poses, backs of check books, suit boxes, etc. 

Granite Paper. A general term indicating a paper that is 
mottled to imitate granite by adding fairly long fibers of a differ- 
ent color; generally refers to cover, blotting, wall paper and some 
fancy writings. See Ingrain. See Mottled. 

Grass BLeacuep Tissue. Thin. Tissue paper of special white 
color; name is intended to indicate the open air bleaching of the 
sun; used for wrapping stationery goods. 

Greaseproor Paper. A. term used to indicate a quality of cer- 
tain papers, such as vegetable parchment, which are impervious to 
oil or grease; used generally for wrapping articles that are oily 
or greasy; waxed paper is not greaseproof. Also includes grease- 
proof wrappings. 

GREASEPROOF Wrappinc—841. A kind of sanitary wrapping paper 
made of sulphite pulp, usually Mitscherlich or other strong sul- 
phite, beaten till thoroughly hydrated and also thoroughly jor- 
daned. This paper resembles the vegetable parchment made by 
chemical processes, -but is not stronger when wet than when dry, as 
is the case with vegetable parchment. It is used for wrapping 
greasy food products and is also the base from which glassine is 
made. Also called imitation parchment, pergamyn and parchmoid. 

Grocery Bac Paper. A term applied to paper used in the manu- 
facture of grocery bags; paper should be strong enough to hold 
contents of bag; generally light weights of manila, kraft or sulphite 
wrapping are used. 

Grocery Paper. -A general term for all kinds of wrapping papers 
used in the grocery and provision trades. 

Gume Carp Stocx. A board used as a divider or guide in keep- 
ing records; white, manila and assorted colors; index bristol, docu- 
ment manila, etc., commonly used for this purpose; in large sizes, 
press board is used. 
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GuMMED Paper. Various kinds of paper, such as kraft, writing, 
}ook, label paper, etc., gummed on one side with an adhesive; used 
tor labels, alphabets, numbers, etc. 

GuMMED Tape. See Sealing tape. See Paper parcel tape. 

Gum Wapprinc. A thick felt or chipboard; used in loading shot- 
run shells. “ 

Gusset Fext. A stiff cheap board, made of old rags or mixed pa- 
pers; used for stiffening the sides of traveling bags. 

GypsuM PLASTER Boarp—411. An incombustible board composed 
of gypsum plaster, reinforced on the surfaces with a covering of 
fibrous material (bogus wrapping or felt). It is designed to be 
used as a backing for the application of gypsum plaster. 

GypsuM WaLipBoarp. An incombustible board, composed of gyp- 
sum plaster, reinforced on the surfaces with a covering of fibrous 
material (chipboard, sized pulpboard, etc). It is designed to re- 
ceive decoration, without the use of plaster. 


H 


HaLrtonE News—512. A kind of newsprint, possessing a high 
finish, produced by the addition of a filler. 

HALFTONE Paper. A term used to denote a printing paper, suit- 
able for printing from halftone cuts; generally high machine finish, 
supercalendered or coated. 

Ham Paper on Ham Wrap. A term applied to paper used for 
wrapping hams; bogus wrapping, straw paper, dry finish butchers, 
oiled manila and vegetable parchment are used for the purpose. 

HANDMADE. Paper made by hand mold in sheets, having rough 
or deckle edge on four sides; the mold, of size ‘required, is dipped 
in the vat containing stock and is lifted out with a peculiar motion. 

Hancincs—5O0. A kind of heavy news, which, when printed, em- 
bessed or colored on a coating machine, is used for wall paper. 

Harp Fiser. A general term used to include hard-rolled, stiff 
boards of dense nature; used for trunks, gaskets, shoe counters, in- 
sulating purposes, etc. Also called Vulcanized fiber, which see. 

Harp Sizep. A term applied to the resisting qualities of paper 
when water or ink is applied; sizing quality is increased by the 
addition of rosin to the beater or by tub-sizing with glue or starch; 
i sheet is said to be hard sized when it resists to a considerable 
extent the penetration of ink or water. 

HARDWARE Paper. A term used to designate a paper suitable 
for wrapping hardware; generally a strong, water-finished paper, 
black in color. 

Hats, Paper. A covering for the head, made in hat or cap forni 
i white or colored tissue or other light-weight papers; used for 
buffoonery purposes. 

Heavy Wrapper. A term applied to any grade of paper, suitable 
ior wrapping large or heavy pieces of merchandise; generally heav- 
ier than 85 pound basis, 25 by 40, 500. 

HERBARIUM Paper. A strong ledger paper; used in the handling 
of plants and seeds. 

Heetinc Boarp. A hard fiber or leather board of considerable 
tiffmess; used in the manufacture of heels in shoes, or as a sub- 
titute for leather. 

Hincep Lepcers. Ledgers designed for loose-leaf work; the pages 
requently have,a paralleling binding edge, a narrow strip (fre- 

uently attached to the page by a strip of cloth) so formed or 
manipulated as to give increased flexibility, assuring flatter open- 
ing of the book. 

Heraups. See Flyers. 

Hostery Paper. <A term used to designate grades of wrapping or 
tissue paper used in connection with hosiery; may be used to desig- 
nate wrapping paper to wrap a box of hosiery; to designate the 
lines of individual boxes, or as a flyleaf; it is usually a white or 
decorated paper when’ used on the inside and a kraft, manila or 
sulphite paper when used as a wrapper. 

Hor Pressep Paper. Highly surfaced paper, finished by the plate 
glazing process; usually refers to drawing paper. 

Hutt Fiper. The short fibers adhering to the cottonseed hull 
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after de-linting; used to some- extent for the production of a 
bleached pulp for papermaking. 


I 


Ice BLANKET, Paper. Sheets of vegetable parchment, cut to sizes 
to cover cakes of ice, as a protection against heat. 

Ice-cREAM Boxes. Receptacles made of solid manila and double 
manila lined news; used for carrying ice-cream. 

Ice-crEAM DisHeEs. Plates made of solid woodpulp board and 
single bleached sulphite liner with solid manila back; used for serv- 
ing ice cream. 

IcE-cREAM Spoons Molded spoons, made of hard fiber or solid 
pulpboard. 

ImiTaTION Art Parer. An English term referring to a paper, 
heavily loaded with clay and run through damping calenders; used 
as a substitute for coated papers when the requirements are not so 
severe. 

ImiTaTION JuTE Boarp. A combination board, having for its 
surface a liner of pulp, consisting of sulphite or sulphate pulp. 

Imitation Krart. A paper colored to resemble the peculiar 
brown, which is the natural color of a genuine kraft; it is most 
commonly made of unbleached sulphite, but may be a re-manufac- 
tured or bogus kraft. 

Im1TaTION LEATHER. See Artificial leather. 

IMITATION PARCHMENT. (a) Paper rendered grease and water- 
proof by prolonged heating; sulphite used for this purpose. See 
Greaseproof. 

(b) Waterleaf rag paper, treated in a sulphuric acid bath to pro- 
duce a tough and somewhat transparent grease and waterproof 
paper. See Vegetable parchment. 

Both kinds are used for wrapping and for sanitary packages of 
various kinds. 

ImpeRIAL. A size of paper 23 by 31 inches. 

Impervious. As applied to paper, this term conveys the idea of 
resisting quality to moisture, grease and some chemicals. 

IMPRESSION Paper. See Duplicating paper. See Mimeograph 
paper. 

INDENTED. A term used to indicate that the sheet of paper has 
been indented and contains small indentation, without breaking the 
fibers of the sheet, producing a soft, bulky sheet of paper; especially 
suitable for packing or wrapping purposes when it is desired to 
prevent jar. 

INDENTED Boarp. Chipboard, made of mixed papers, indented by 
rollers or raised bumps; used for packing bottles and glass con- 
tainers; for lining refrigerators and protection to furniture, for floor 
covering under carpets and as core paper in cast iron pipe foundries. 

Inpex Boarp. See Index Bristol. 

Inpex Bristors—3l. A term indicating a group of cardboards 
made on the fourdrinier machine of homogeneous stock (such as 
rags and sulphite) which is finished and sized for pen and ink work; 
or made by pasting together two or more plies of the same kind of 
paper. Used principally for index records, business and commer- 
cial cards; it resembles a heavy ledger. 

InpEx Carp. A small card, cut from index bristol or heavy 
ledger; generally in sizes 3 by 5, 4 by 6, or 5 by 8 inches. 

InpIiA Proor Paper. Thin tissue paper, made from the ‘inner 
fibers of the bamboo stem; extremely soft and absorbent; suitable 
for taking full bodied impressions in plate printing. 

InptiA Tint. A term applied to a well recognized shade of light 
brown; applies to writing, blotting, book and cover papers. 

InpIA TRANSFER Paper. See India proof paper. : 

Inpicator Boarp. A clean, white soda pulpboard with high fin- 
ish; used for faces of clocks and watches, etc. 

InpICATOR Paper. A book or writing paper, used in connection 
with an apparatus for determining power of a steam engine, and 
for other self-recording devices. 

InpusTRIAL TissuEes—71. A term applied to a group of tissue 
papers made for special purposes. 
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InpDUSTRIAL Writincs—92. A term applied to a group of fine 
writing papers which are made for specific uses, as distinguished 
from ordinary correspondence, commercial and duplicating writing 
papers. 

IncRrain. A term applied to certain mottled effects found in wall 
paper. 

InnersoLte Boarp. <A hard fiber board, made of rags and leather 
clippings; used as innersoles of shoes and slippers as a substitute for 
leather. 

Insert. A term applied to a single sheet of the same or different 
quality, inserted in a newspaper, magazine or book; when of better 
quality, usually for the purpose of better printing display. 

INSIDES, PATENT. The ready printed section furnished to coun- 
try newspaper publishers. 

INSULATING Boarp. A tough hard-rolled board, similar to press 
board or vulcanized fiber board; used for insulating purposes around 
electric motors, etc. 

INSULATING Paper. Strong, well-sized, acid-free papers, specially 
washed free from soluble salts in order to render the paper less 
hygroscopic and thus maintain its electric insulating qualities. 

InsuLaATING TissuE—712. A kind of strong tissue paper, made 
from rags, sulphate pulp or manila and jute fiber. This paper should 
be free from chemical residues as it is used chiefly for wrapping an 
insulation about electric wires. 

InTAGLIO Paper. A high grade bond paper, suitable for intaglio 

INTERLEAVING Parer—OO1. A thin blotting paper to be inserted 
between printed sheets to prevent off-setting or blotting; also be- 
tween the leaves of books for the purpose of absorbing ink from 
freshly written manuscripts. 

IrmeEsCENT Paper. Paper exposed to fumes of ammonia, having 
been first soaked in a mixture of gum, sulphate of iron, sulphate 
of indigo and nut-galls in solution; has an iridescent surface ap- 
pearance. 

Ivory FinisH. Special finish on high grade cards; obtained by 
calendering through rolls upon which beeswax has been rubbed; 
also refers to a color, cream white. 

Ivory Boarp. A highly finished non-bending clay-coated two- 
sides board; used for high class art printing, for hotel menus, etc., 
when half tones are necessary; also known as menue board or trans- 
lucent. 

J 


JacguArp Boarp. A tough and very stiff jute or press board; 
used for making cards for the jacquard loom. 

Jacguarp Carps. See Jacquards. 

Jacguarps. Hard board or press board, cut and perforated to 
suit the jacquard looms in spinning factories; used to transfer de- 
signs to fabric being woven, the yarn going through the perfora- 
tions of the board. 

Japanese Copyinc Paper. Specially thin and strong tissue papers, 
made in Japan from long fibers; used for copying books. 

Japanese Paper. A_ general term descriptive of paper 
with long fiber as made in Japan or in imitation of it; used for 
fine engravings and for proofs of engravings and etchings. 

Japanese VettumM. Thick paper with long fiber, as made in 
Japan, or in imitation of it; formation very cloudy; very tough 
and durable; almost as difficult to tear as vellum; color usually 
cream or natural; finished with good surface and suitable for cer- 
tificates, or when tough durable paper is necessary. 

Jarpinieres, Parser. Sulphite or other woodpulp, molded and 
compressed into the shape of jardinieres. 

Jars, Parer. See Jardinieres. 

Jar Tors, Parser. Solid or filled pulpboard, or heavy document 
manila, cut to desired sizes for use as caps or tops of jars. 

Jetty Prorectors. Heavy sulphite bond or vegetable parchment, 
cut to desired sizes and used for covering jelly or other preserves 
when in jars. 
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Jumso Roxts. A term applied to rolls of paper of any grade where 
the diameter exceeds 9 to 12 inches. 

Jute Bac Paper. Wrapping paper made wholly or principally of 
jute butts, burlap or hemp and used for the manufacture of pa- 
per bags. 

Jute Boarp—123. A strong solid board, made of kraft pulp on 
cylinder machine; used for manufacture of folding boxes. 

Jute Bristot. A sheet of unusual strength, having high tearing 
strength and used for various purposes where durability is essential. 

JutTe Envevore Paper. Paper made of jute butts, burlap or hemp, 
with good writing surface; used for the manufacture of envelopes. 

Jute Imitations. A cheap board, made of mixed papers, colored 
to resemble jute board and marble or oak grained. 

Jute Linep CxrpsoArD—1l000. A combination chipboard, vat- 
lined with sulphite or sulphate pulp. 

Jute Linep Strawsoarp—1040. A combination strawboard, vat- 
lined with sulphite or sulphate pulp. 

Jute Liners. See Container liner. 

Jute Manira Wraprincs—81l. A kind of wrapping paper of 
manila color, made of jute and manila clippings or burlap; used for 
wrapping and in the manufacture of clasp envelopes. 

Jute Paper. A strong wrapping paper, made of old rope, burlap, 
or jute waste; used for heavy wrapping and for lime and cement 
bags. 

K 


Keysoarp Paper. An all sulphite sheet used on monotype ma- 
chines. Each letter is perforated on the paper and the metal is 
then used to fill in. 

Kip FinisH. <A term applied to a finish, given to high-grade 
paper or board resembling in appearance and feel that of undressed 
kid; obtained by the plating process and ‘on calenders; also used 
to designate a special low machine finish. 

Krart. A term applied to a brown wrapping paper, made wholly 
of sulphate pulp or mixed with sulphite pulp. See No. 1 kraft. 
See No. 2 kraft. 

Krart Bac Paper. Wrapping paper made of sulphate or sulphite 
pulp and used in the manufacture of paper bags. 

Krart Boarp. A board made principally of sulphate pulp; pos- 
sesses unusual strength; sometimes referred to as jute board. 

Krart EnveLope Paper. An envelope paper, made of sulphate 
or sulphite pulp. 

Krart Paper. Paper made wholly or principally of sulphite or 
kraft pulps. 

Krart Puce. Pulp of wood, by a chemical caustic cooking 
process; used in connection with a large number of kinds of wood; 
process differs from soda process in thé addition of sodium sulphide; 
generally a strong brown pulp. 

Krart WaATERLEAF. A light-weight absorbent paper made of 
sulphate pulp; unsized; used principally for toweling. 

Krart Warterproor. A kraft wrapping paper that has been 
treated with paraffine, asphaltum or other material to make surface 
impervious to water. 


L 


LaseL Paper. Machine finished, super-calendered or coated one- 
side book paper; especially sized for label printing and lithograph- 
ing; used for all kinds of labels. 

Lace Paper Stock. White sulphite bond or machine finished 
book paper, converted into papers resembling lace by means of 
punching or die cutting; used for decorative purposes, such as shelf 
paper, etc. 

Lai. A term applied to papers made with the dandy roll, woven 
in such a manner as to leave distinct raised lines; those made in 
machine direction (around the roll) being about one inch apart, 
while in the cross direction (at right angles) the lines are close to- 
gether ; a special water mark produced by a laid dandy roll. 


(To be continued) 
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THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE THEORY OF 
ACCOUNTING FOR SUPPLIES* 


By Percy W. Pocson. 


He would be a hardy adventurer who attempted to add to the 
already complete writings on the theory of accounting for what 
are known in manufacture as supplies or stores, and 1 hasten to 
disclaim any such intention. 

I would like, however, to discuss the practical application and 
use of that theoretical knowledge for, to my mind, the question of 
the proper handling of supplies is one of the important issues 
before the practising accountant of today. He often finds a perplex- 
ing indifference on the part of company officials in this particular 
which, it is my impression, arises and exists through the tendency 
to consider supplies once purchased as material objects which have 
lost their money identity and, until issued for use in manufacture, 
having no further direct connection with the financial or accounting 
system. Here is lack of coordination in accounting. If there is to 
be genuine co-operation between the supply department and the 
general accounting office those concerned must at all times regard 
the item of supplies as something representing actual value, and 
everyone, from the chief clerk in the general office to the warehouse 
force and supply department manager, must think in terms of 
money value—not material things. Every amount charged to the 
supply department should be accounted for, not approximately, but 
accurately and to the last cent, so that the stock of supplies in the 
warehouses expressed in terms of money value at all times equals 
the exact amount shown by the controlling supply accounts in the 
general books. 

What is the usual practice? Generally, to take physical inven- 
tories once or ‘twice each year, whether or not cards and so-called 
perpetual inventories have been kept; to list the various articles on 
sheets; to price, extend, foot, check and re-check; to arrive at a 
total and finally to make an adjusting entry, arbitrarily changing the 
controlling accounts to equal the totals shown by the physical 
inventories. 


Physical Inventories Seldom Correct 


Can such physical inventories be correct? Almost without 
exception, no. To’ take a physical inventory of any magnitude by 
count, weight or measurement, and to price and extend it and have 
it correct would be a fortuity. The time consumed in taking a large 
supply inventory will run into weeks or even months. The stock 
is moving continuously during the stocktaking. Generally a large 
part of the inventorying is done by extra men employed for that 


*(From Journal of Accountancy) 


purpose who, as a rule, are unfamiliar with the stock descriptions, 
classifications, standards of measurement, units, etc. Incidentally, 
the cost of taking such an inventory is no insignificant item. 

In keeping proper records of accounts receivable one or more 
controlling accounts are kept in the general books, supported by an 
unlimited number of individual accounts in separate ledgers. No 
accountant would think of balancing the controlling accounts with 
the totals of the individual ledgers, say once or twice a year, by 
forcing them and writing off the difference to profit and loss. Yet - 
this is what is generally done with supplies after taking a physical 
inventory. 

In well regulated offices, accounts receivable are balanced with 
the controlling accounts at least once a month; cash is balanced 
daily. Is there, as a matter of fact, any real difference between the 
importance of cash which usually is largely in the form of bank 
balances—or accounts receivable, the next conversion of which is to 
cash—or supplies, which finally will be converted, through manu- 
facture and sale, into accounts receivable and cash? All of these 
are. items represented by money on hand due to the company, or 
paid out for a tangible article, and they should be accounted for 
scrupulously. 


Can supplies be balanced exactly each month, as are accounts 
receivable? My experience is that they can, but there must be 
co-operation and co-ordination between the various departments 


concerned, combined with a perpetual inventory dealing with money 
values. 


As to a plan of working, I can give only a very general outline 
in the space at my disposal. Fundamentally, the plan involves 
nothing more than the use of any good perpetual inventory system 
carried to its logical conclusion. No definite plan covering state- 
ments and forms suitable to any and all concerns could be 
recommended or devised. My experience is that, based upon 
certain set principles of control, the supporting system must be 
built up gradually, depending upon the particular operating con- 
ditions environing an enterprise. Broadly, the plan involves: 

Purchasing records 

Receiving records and stock cards 
Disbursing records and requisitions 
Records of adjustments and corrections 
Inventory records, 


The purchasing records may. be disposed: of by stating that they 
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must of necessity iticlude books, documents and files necessary for 
reference purposes. 


Receiving Records Important 


The receiving records are of major importance. A columnar 
record must be kept which shows reference to the purchase order, 
the date of receipt of the goods, the description and amount of the 
purchase, the discount if applied against supply stock, the net amount, 
cost of freights, handling, commissions, etc., and the net total, which 
total must represent the total net cost of the particular article put 
in stock. 

There must also be shown in the receiving record a description 
of the number, weight or measurement of the article received, 
together with the unit used in keeping track of the stock, and a 
column for card numbers. 

When the article is entered on the stock card the number of the 

_ card should be entered in the column provided for that purpose. 
Care must be taken that no item is stamped in the receiving record 
as a debit to a card unless the entry is actually made on the card. 

As to the cards to be kept in the supply department office, almost 
any standard form can be used, providing the card shows quantity, 
unit price and amount in debit, credit and balance. 

In order to facilitate the constant checking and correcting of 
actual physical inventories with the quantities and amounts shown 
by the cards, it is a good plan, where feasible, to keep another set 
of cards in the warehouse showing quantity only, debit, credit and 
net. Where these auxiliary “quantity only” cards are kept it is 
possible for the warehousemen to constantly check the warehouse 
cards against the actual stocks during their spare time. 


When to Check Up 


In order to keep a correct perpetual inventory it is necessary to 
work almost constantly on a comparison of the cards with the 
stock, Stocks containing articles such as small tools and electrical 
supplies, etc., which might possibly be pilfered or used without 
requisition, should be gone over and compared with the cards, say 
once a month. Other fast moving stocks, say at least once in three 
months: Slow moving stocks or large articles, say two or three 
times a year. And stocks of any kind when entered on a replace- 
ment memorandum for reordering. 

If any differences are developed they must be run down immedi- 
ately, but in practice there should be no differences, for everyone 
should bear in-mind that this is not supplies they are handling but 
money, which has been charged to the department and which must 
be accounted for in full. 

All differences which cannot be charged definitely to any depart- 
ment should be listed on an adjustment sheet and an effort should 
be made at once to find out what has become of articles short. 

As the various small adjustments and corrections are entered on 
the adjustment sheet in the supply department office, the individual 
items and corrections must be applied at once to the cards repre- 
senting these items. At the end of the month the adjustment sheet 
should go to the general office with all necessary explanations on 
each item, and after authorization, the net of the adjustments should 
be charged or credited to the supply department through the 
controlling. account and an account on the general books called 
Supplies “Over and Short.” 

In disbursing supplies, on no account may any article be released 
from stock without a requisition from some official or department 
head with authority to sign an order. Requisitions as filled should be 
numbered. by.a duplicating stamp commencing a fresh series of num- 
bers each day, the duplicate numbers being stamped on a daily issue 
sheet, the latter showing briefly requisition number, ordering name, 
description and quantity. This sheet is used as a check against the 
possibility of loss of any requisition after it has once been filled at 
the warehouse. 

Signing of Requisitions 
Requisitions should show the.signature of the official ordering, the 
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account number to which chargeable, the article required and the 
quantity, for what purpose ordered, to whom delivered and by whon: 
the order was delivered. Space should be left on the requisition 
blank to be filled in in the warehouse, showing stock number and 
quantity delivered, and in the warehouse office showing quantity, 
price and money value. 

All. requisitions should go to the warehouse office daily to be 
posted in a columnar record showing the various charge account 
numbers and total, this record to fit into the financial divisions and 
cost divisions of the general accounts. The requisitions should then 
be posted to the stock classifications and sub-classifications to 
correspond with the classifications kept as part of the receiving 
records. 


In my opinion, it is better to use an average unit price in 
crediting the cards for articles issued instead of the plan sometimes 
used of first in first out, and when goods are received at a price 
at variance with the old stock on hand, the unit price on the card 
should be immediately corrected to the average. 

Cards must be compared with actual stock at reasonable periods 
as outlined; and corrections should be made on the cards immedi- 
ately any discrepancy is discovered. 

The net of all corrections should be taken up through the 
controlling accounts by entry supported by all necessary data, at 
the end of each month. Inasmuch as, under this plan, all cards 
are at all times represented by actual physical stock on hand, an 
accurate inventory may quickly be determined at any time by 
totalling the cards. If the clerical and accounting work has been 
done correctly, the total of the cards will, at the end of any month, 
equal the totals of the controlling accounts. Under this plan a 
semi-annual or annual physical inventory is not necessary, as the 
controlling accounts represent the true value of the physical stock 
of supplies. 

Groups of card numbers and corresponding stock numbers should 
represent classifications and sub-divisions of stock, and interesting 
comparisons of the various classes of stock may readily be furnished 
of inventories purchases, disbursements and _ turn-overs, 
accurate working basis is once arrived at. 


if an 


Handling Supply Stock 


An important help in the accounting for, as well as the successful 
handling of, a supply stock is the arrangement of the stock itself. 
It must be kept in perfect order and so arranged that comparison 
may be made with the cards with. little effort and time. This calls 
for considerable ingenuity and skill in stock arrangement, classifica- 
tion and indexing, and necessarily one of the chief elements leading 
to success is a really good supply manager. No real results can 
be obtained and the plan as a whole carried to a successful 
conclusion if those in charge of supplies are not really interested 
in their work and co-operating to the fullest extent with the 
accounting department. 


The success of an enterprise depends to a large degree upon 
continuous operations, therefore a stock must at all times be carried 
which will obviate the possibility of a shutdown through lack of 
supplies. For this reason, without accurate consumption records 
the tendency is to overstock. Proper consumption records not only 
guard against the possibility of a shortage, but at all times indicate 
to those interested the actual necessary stock which will give 
adequate protection against shortages and at the same time keep the 
supplies reduced to a safe operating minimum. 

A record of previous years’ operations on each stock should be 
kept in a columnar book by years, showing units used, noting any 
abnormal conditions arising through extra material used on special 
work, etc. From this record should be established a fair. minimum 
and maximum quantity. necessary for a given period, and. from 
these results there should be determined a. safe minimum and 
sufficient maximum stock to carry, dependent upon the proximity 
to markets from which supplies may be obtained. Minimum and 
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maximum requirements should. be marked on each supply stock 
card, and when issues reduce that particular stock to or below 
the minimum stock necessary, the card should immediately be 
compared with the actual remaining stock on hand and a replacement 
inemorandum turned in to the supply department office, showing that 
the stock has been.checked with the card and the amount of 
stock on hand, and indicating the necessary further amount required 
to properly restock. The replacements memorandum should at once 
go to those in charge of orders for purchase. 

In the foregoing I have purposely kept away from the technical 
phases of my subject. Practising accountants of today thoroughly 
understand the working elements involved in any inventory system, 
although it is my belief that most of us are not nearly so well 
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fitted to devise the detailed operating part of a system.as are those 
who actually work on or are in charge of it. 

It is not my idea to advocate any particular system but rather 
to point out one of the apparent weak phases in accounting in 
modern business—the laxity in methods of handling supplies and- 
materials. A 

It appears to me that in this matter of supplies there is a chance 
for real constructive work upon the part of accountants—not so 
much, in the preparation of the forms and the working out of the 
technical details of supply systems as in originating and advocating 
constructive ideas and working gradually and persistently towards 
gathering up the loose ends and making a ‘Compact whole so that 
the clerical work is proven and true results obtained. 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF BUSINESS RECORDS” 


By MattHew L. Carey, G. A. Ketty Company, Fiint, Mica. 


It is natural that accounting literature should devote most of its 
space to the discussion of means of assembling information. It is 
characteristic of a fact-gathering body. But why not punctuate 
each description of a method with the question: “How can we 
get the most use out of this information, once it is collected?” 
It is encouraging to note the increasing amount of space devoted 
to the interpretation of figures. It is safe to say that ten per cent 
more time and money spent on interpretation would more than 
double the returns on the efforts now being spent in assembling 
information. It would do more. It would stop most of the 
complaint prevalent among cost men that they are not properly 
appreciated by their operating associates. Their usefulness would 
become instantly obvious. 

In the discussion which foliows, an attempt is made to stimulate 
new thought on the way old every-day records may be made to 
render maximum service—to pay dividends on effort spent in 
compiling them. The discussion must be general because it is 
addressed to individuals engaged as members of a profession whose 
outlook and immediate problems are as varied as industry itself. 
It is based upon experience with a large corporation manufacturing 
a very diversified line in plants of various sizes, located all over 
the United States with corresponding variety in sales branches. 


Fundamental Thoughts 

Let us start with three main thoughts: 

1—That the simple and effective business is the one conducted 
without any records, or only such as are necessary to supplement 
the memory; in other words, the smallest business where the 
interested parties are in intimate touch with all activities. This 
thought is important because, if we keep this viewpoint in front 
of us, we will realize that figures are an artificial necessity and 
only justified when they properly supplement the users’ vision. 
Less complaint of the operating man’s apparent lack of appreciation 
would be heard from cost men if they kept this thought in front 
of them. This situation is largely impossible today both because 
of large scale organized effort and the requirements of Government 
supervision. 

2—The second thought, therefore, is that such records as seem 
necessary are merely a substitute for that intimate touch of small 
activity and should be prepared (a) with a minimum of elaboration ; 
(b) with constant attention to the cost of keeping them; and (c) 
with the injection of as much imagination and “picture” element 
as possible. 

3—That there should go hand in hand with the compilation effort, 
a “use” effort that insures the maximum. dividends from every 
dollar of expense for such compilation. 

The first proposition—the statement that the presumption should 
be against having amy records—appears to be self-evident, and 
will be permitted. to. stand without elaboration. 


*From Bulletin issued by National Association of Cost Accountants, 


-cost of collecting data. 


Economy in Compilation 

The second thought was that any necessary records should be 
prepared with a minimum amount of elaboration (which is equally 
self-evident) ; that constarit attention should be given to the cost 
of keeping them. The possibilities in this field are being ably 
presented by exponents of the application of principles of scientific 
management to the office. The application of these to a group of 
factory offices in which the writer was interested resulted in the 
reduction of the office personnel from 1,500 to 1,000. and left the 
possibilities still unexhausted. Even better results were shown in 
reducing the cost of office supplies. These offices had been operated 
as well as the average office. 

The most startling thing discovered was the fact that the heads 
of the fact-gathering departments were so busy compiling data for 
others that they had overlooked the need for examining their own 
house, ascertaining the volume of work they were doing against 
the time taken; and the need for making intelligent use of such 
data. The collection of such information was started.. Unit times 
at one point were compared with similar figures at other points 
and with time-studied standards. In many cases this was enough; 
the department head “saw the light”—work was reorganized and 
the force reduced. In other cases the need for more flexibility 
between departments or for certain central service departments was 
discovered. By means of similar individual records and charts, and 
requiring.each clerk to keep a daily “Self-Analysis” sheet showing 
disposition of his time, the interest of each worker was aroused. 

A Report Control whereby each report is passed on periodically 
by a committee made up of a factory man, a staff man and an 
office man was established. The persons calling for the information 
are called before the committee to justify the compilation of the 
report. Both a local and central form control were established. 
Each form was examined as to quality of paper, considering use; 
size of paper, considering standard sizes and filing equipment; 
layout of form as it affected clerical work of typing, and possible 
standardization as between forms. Comparative tests of standard 
commercial supplies and equipment were run. 


; 


So much for results that may be obtained from attentian ‘to, the 
Our second point further stated. that we 
should “inject as much imagination and picture element as, possible.” 
This point is generally recognized but the common feeling is that 
imagination is needed mainly in interpretation. It is even: more 
essential to the executive who prescribes the reports he wants: kept 
and the accounting head who is planning the reports to be made. 
J. P. Jordan has on several occasions touched’ very suggestively on 
the psychological element of this problem. If we use imagination 
in outlining the sort of records we will keep and psychology in 
getting the results into use we will have done well. For, if you 
have followed my line of: réasoning, you will see that the main 
purpos: ~* figures and their presentation is to: place:a picture in a. 
man’s r’»‘ of something which he has not seen. ....Ne man’s 
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presentation of this matter of injecting imagination and pictures 
into records is better than that of B. A. Franklin in his book, “Cost 
Reports for Executives,” and in an article, “Records as a Basis for 
Management,” in the September, 1922, issue of “Management 
Engineering.” 

The Use of the Compilation 

Now, my third point was “that there should go hand in hand 
with the compilation effort a ‘use’ effort that insures the maximum 
dividends from every dollar of expense for such compilation.” . 

You may say that an executive should use his own figures and 
not pay to have them interpreted. I say he is not in many cases 
trained to use them; but, if he does not want a paid interpreter, 
let him engage a consultant to show him how to use his figures. 

It is an unfortunate, but common fact that persons expert in the 
collection of information (be it historical, scientific, statistical, or the 
like) are seldom capable of presenting this information in a way 
that begets attention and begets action (or at least they seldom do). 
Histories and biographies compiled from original sources are 
invariably “dry” until redone by a writer with a flare for emphasis 
and style. Our histories of inventions are filled with stories of 
fortunes made by the apparently less capable individuals through 
the commercial application of the results of painstaking research in 
laboratory and shop. Print shops and makers of book shelves can 
count on steady revenue from the fact that the librarian and offices 
feel it necessary to have census data, vital statistics, tax reports, 
etc., on file for possible use of them that is seldom made. 

It takes H. G. Wells to awaken the lay mind to the lessons and 
inspiration of the past. It takes an Edison to make generally useful 
the products of the laboratory. It takes a Babson to vitalize 
statistics, a King to array census and other governmental data to 
give us a conception of the “wealth and income of the United 
States”; a Friday to show us how to draw conclusions from the 
seemingly dull income tax returns; a Secretary Lane to write a 
Federal Department report that reads like a best seller. The drama 
“Abraham Lincoln,” the better grade of motion pictures, such as 
the “Birth of a Nation,” etc., have aided greatly in emphasizing the 
lessons of history to the greatest number. The New York Evening 
Post, in commenting on Yale University’s plan to put history into 
movies, says: 7 

“One could wish that the filming of history would have its marked 
effect upon the writers as well as upon the potential readers. A 
little more drama, color, and costume, would not hurt the present 

generation, or any generation of American historians. There is 
about as much imagination in many current historical books as in 
a bookkeeper’s ledger; they are collections of facts, that is all.” 


Development in Research 


The development of research laboratories by our great commercial 
enterprises and closer relations between business and colleges 
growing out of recent endowment campaigns insure more complete 
application of results of scientific research. 

Commercial statistical agencies are beginning to promote the 
use of a mass of statistical information accumulated yearly by 
governmental and other agencies. 

It is, however, still startling to compare the relative time and 
money spent by. such bodies and by large corporations in compiling 
data and in using it. The writer knows of one concern that spends 
over $1,000,000 in collecting data, yet, aside from executive use, 
less than $50,000, or 5 per cent, is spent in interpretation. 

Tax and other legislative requirements, war contracts, wage 
controversies, rate cases, requirements for bank and bond loans, 
the representations of industrial engineers and makers of office 
devices have all contributed toward persuading business men to 
compile increasing quantities of information. Yet these same 
executives not only hesitate to spend a little money to see that 
this information is used, but in a number of cases, actually refuse 
to allow it to be put into hands of their people who might use 
it to advantage, fearing competition, etc. The same executive 
Cost Secrion 


who would immediately scrap and discard a machine no longer 
useful for hire expert help to secure profitable by-products from 
his regular processes of manufacture, will permit continued 
compilation of data seldom if ever used and will refuse to hire 
specialized help to get additional advantage that might come from 
use of data that he is required by law or other necessity to prepare. 

If we will spend 50 per cent of what we can save in the cost 
of collecting data in adequate interpretation “in getting the most out 
of them” we will have made a real contribution to industry. Time 
does not permit of detailed illustration of how this may be done 
but I will lay down nine principles that I have observed for getting 
the most out of business records. 

If you keep ’em USE ’EM 

If you use ’em ACT 

Keep ’em consistently accurate except when you— 
Give ’em a timely bulge 

Give ’em Air-Circulation 

Don’t overwork them—but 

Dress ’em appropriately 

TIE ’EM IN 

USE ’em while they’re HOT. 

1. Time and money spent in compilation of records that are not 
used (i. e., placed before someone other than the person compiling 
them) is time wasted. “Many: records are only time put into 
storage never to be taken out.” Insofar as these records are not 
used to their fullest extent there is waste. As an illustration: One 
concern found, after spending considerable money in collecting data 
for its Industrial Relations department to follow individual earnings, 
that the abstract of weekly earnings that it was obliged by Federal 
Law to keep for income tax purposes would answer just as well. 
It found that by slight readjustment of data and the use of a 
duplicating device it could use many reports required by govern- 
mental authority in place of its own internal reports. It has found 
that the readjustment of a report necessary for corporate records 
makes it serve in place of a report that is industrial relation, 
engineering or other non-accounting department thought necessary. 

2. Time spent in examining reports without taking some definite 
action (even if it is merely making a note to review a special point 
on the next report) is time wasted. To insure some sort of action, 
I believe that a comment of some sort (even though it js not 
altogether justified by the report) should be made. This insures 
some sort of reaction. We have found it helps to encourage persons 
receiving reports to plot certain figures on a chart kept by them. 

3. So far as possible the same degree of accuracy and detail 
should prevail through all figures prepared. This degree should 
be keyed to the accuracy of the basic or source records. Figures 
going to the operating man should be “rounded out” before being 
typed for him. This helps him to remember. 

4. Our fourth principle is the exception that proves the third. 
Some one part of the record system should always be elaborated, 
and, as business conditions change, point of elaboration should 
shift. Up to October, 1920, we were primarily concerned with 
production and stressed any factor influencing it, such as production 
per person, per machine, etc., the effect of the production bonus, 
and the industrial relations figures bearing on turnover, absenteeism, 
and tardiness. Subsequent to that date quality and low cost slogans 
caused other figures to be elaborated on. It is by watching this 
matter and periodically reviewing forms that cost of compilation 
can be saved. 

5. Every workman, be he sweeper or factory manager, should 
have access to all available records reflecting results that he affects. 
“Foremen spend your money.” The employment manager may hire 
men; the purchasing agent may provide the material—but the 
economical combination rests with foremen. The foremen certainly 
should have all information which shows how well he has performed 
his task. 

6. Figures supplied to each workman should be subdivided as 

(Continued on page 64) 
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WOOLFORD BUILT STORAGE TANKS 
RIGHT CONSTRUCTION 
RIGHT PRICING 
RIGHT WOOD 


Are the three essentials to Tank Satisfaction. 

We guarantee these to you. Your inquiries 

=" for all Paper Mill Tank and Tower require- 

== ments will receive our very best attention. 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. _Lincoln Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Berthe Coal 


Is used Extensively by many of the large companies which 
have made the PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRIES famous 
throughout the world. 


If YOU desire a Dependable Source of Coal Supply, 
backed up by Courteous and Efficient Service, we shall be 
pleased, upon inquiry, to direct you to some of our patrons 
for reference as to the Quality and Preparation of Bertha 
Coal. 


Our mines are located in Ten of the Choicest Bituminous 
Districts of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky and we are in a position to ship Quality Coal to all 
points East of the Mississippi River. We solicit your 
inquiries. 


Write, Wire or Phone Our Nearest 
Office, Our Expense 


BERTHA-CONSUMERS COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


—Eight Branch Offices— 
Akron — Cleveland — Corry, Pa.— Covington, Ky. 
Detroit—New York—Montreal—Port Huron 


Taxes 


Your Federal Income Tax Return 
must be in by March 15th, and you 
are interested in framing it so that 
you will pay exactly what the law 
requires,—not a cent more or less. 


The intricacy of the law has made 
the tax return difficult. Overpay- 
ment or underpayment is not at all 
unusual and often involves large 
amounts. To be ready in time and 
have the return right, commit the 
task to us. The results will prove 
that 


—good accounting pays. 


Herbert W. Hill & Co. 


Accountants and Auditors 


105 West 40th Street 
New York 


HERBERT W. HILL CHAS. E. BIETH, C. P. A. JOHN MC MAHON 


£. M. Sergeant Co. 


131 Cedar Street 


New York 
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; Obituary 
Francis Loring Andrews 


Boston, Mass., February 4, 1924.—Francis Loring Andrews who 
has been connected with the paper trade of Boston since 1870 died 
at his home, 81 Summer street, Lynn, Mass., January 14. He was 
born in Freedom, N..H., December 10, 1856, the son of Edwin 
and Mary E. Andrews. On coming to Boston he entered the 
employ of Dillingham & Co., which later was bought out by Higgins 
Snow & Co. This business was incorporated August 1, 1895, Mr. 
Andrews becoming vice president; and president, August 16, 1899. 
In 1904 the business was moved from Merchants Row to larger 





quarters in the Dean Building on India street, the Merchant Row. 


quarters being maintained as a branch. 
changed’ to Andrews Paper Company. 

For the past few years Mr. Andrews ‘has not enjoyed the best 
of health, spending his summers at Kennebunk Beach, Maine. He 
was a member of Damascus Lodge, Sulton Royal Arch Chapter, 
Mt. Olivet Commandery, K.T., and Aleppo Temple Mystic Shrine. 

It is understood there will be no changes in the personnel of the 
company.. Frank H. Merrill will succeed Mr. Andrews as presi- 
dent; and with John F. Kuster and Frank C. Cate all of whom 
have been associated with Mr. Andrews for the past twenty-five 
years, constitute the Board of Directors. 


In 1912 the namie was 





Harry H. Philcox 

Word of the recent death of Harry H. Philcox, vice president 
of the H. P. Andrews Paper Company, 104 Worth street, New 
York City, has reached this office. Funeral services were held 
« .from his late home in Maplewood, N. J. 
© Mr. Philcox was born in Rochester, N. Y., August 3rd, 1877, 
and received his early education in the Rochester Public Schools. 

He entered the paper business about 1896, and was associated with 
the Coy Hunt Company, Geo. W. Millar Company and was vice 
president of the H. P. Andrews Paper Company at the time of 
his death. 

Mr. Philcox was widely known among the jobbing trade, and 
had a host of friends among the mill men. He was a 32nd degree 
Mason and a member of the Rotary and Arkwright clubs of New 
York City. 

He is survived by a widow and two sons, Kenneth Ney and 
Norman Walter of Maplewood, N. J. 





J. R. Ferguson 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Cuicaoco, Ill., February 4, 1924.—The Chicago paper industry has 
lost one of its best known members in the death of J. R. Ferguson, 
who..was. manager of the Bargain Paper House.- Mr. Ferguson 
died on Monday, January 28, after a prolonged illness. The funeral 
was held on Wednesday, January 30, at 1.30 p. m. Many of the 
Chicago merchants attended. The deceased was a prominent figure 
in Chicago paper circles. For eighteen years he was connected 
with the Seaman Paper Company of Chicago. 
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To Show Fine Collection of Watermarks 


The finest collection of watermarks ever collected is planned as 
an educational feature of the Second Paper Industries Exposition, 
to be held at the Grand Central Palace, New York, the week of 
April 7, and scores of letters have been sent by the management 
asking mills and big corporations to assist in collecting a repre- 
sentative series of special watermarks, particularly those on paper 
made for large business organizations which have. either the firm 
emblem, "names, symbols or picturization of the firms’ products 
marked in the paper. A good start has already been made on the 





collection, those already secured including a number of early 
religious marks, several early regal marks and quite a collection 
of modern watermarks in the stationery business firms. 

These marks have inherent advertising value and the manage- 
ment will consider it a favor on the part of any concern which 
sends in such marks. The collection is being arranged with two 
plain sheets of the paper containing the watermark. Charles F. 
Roth, one of. the managers of the Paper Industries Exposition, 
has been interested in this question from an historical standpoint 
and stated that an exhibit made up of such marks would be of 
much educational value to the public. 





ACCOUNTING FOR SUPPLIES 
(Continued from page 62) 
little as possible while still enabling him to detect a bad tendency. 
Further detail should be available to him if he asks for it. 

7. So far as possible, results should be given in form best suited 
to the individual using them; that is, by figures, charts, or a 
combination. No matter in what form presented, they should be 
well set up—“A single page looked at is worth a volume in the file.” 

8. All records, whether accounting, cost or statistical, should be 
“tied in” with the books so that any high spot may be run down to 
a conclusion without a break. 

9. A timely report “rounded out” with estimates under control 
is worth far more than the same report thirty days later when 
all figures have been balanced and proved. The writer knows one 
concern where the comptroller lays a report of the month’s operations 
before his executive committee two days after the close of the 
month: Yet the plants of the concern are scattered throughout 
the country. This concern has a budget and estimating scheme 
which start the accountants thinking about what that month’s results 
will be six months in advance. As a consequence, they can wire 
on the day following the close of the month an estimate of results 
that usually proves to be less than 5 per cent off from the actual 
figures arrived 30 days later. 


Psychology in Use of Compilations 

There is one very vital point that I would like to make before 
closing. It is of great importance to the man interpreting reports. 
It is that of adjusting your analysis to your man. I have seen 
a very important and capable executive. who usually seeks out the 
important work and delegates everything possible to assistants, fuss 
and fume and lose the big point of an analysis because some 
insignificant figure in it failed to “tie” to one he remembered having 
seen before. The good analyst foresees this; he reasons through 
his figures, gets the high lights and develops his argument. He 
then dresses it up so as to gloss over possible irrelevant prejudices, 
-quibbles, etc., that previous experience has taught him to look for 
in the recipient of his analysis. He relates it to “pictures” he has 
already created in the recipient's mind. I know of.one case where 
a revised floor plan was to be sold to a committee of five, each 
of whom had his own notions. The man doing the work felt sure 
he could ultimately prove his case, but to eliminate the long 
intervening discussion, he reproduced the whole floor in miniature, 
down to the water bottles, stairs, cashier’s cage, etc.,—covering 
each of the committeemen’s hobbies—and had it so thoroughly 
covered that it was accepted without discussion. 

In conclusion, then, it is evident that “getting the most out of 
business records” is a reflection of the accountant’s “state of mind.” 
He should conclude his report with reflection on how the maximum 
use can be gotten out of that particular report. He should struggle 
against elaboration and thus keep down his costs. He should 
strive to inject the “picture” .element into his final set-up. He 
should confer with the recipients of his reports to see that they are 
really using them. He should constantly keep in front of him 
such principles as the nine outlined above. Then there should be 
no need for him to worry about lack of appreciation. 
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WATERMARKED 


“The Nation’s Business Paper” 


Meda by 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT Co. 


furers o 


> meneame raae PAPERS’ 


(GS) “HAFSLUND BEAR” a Se ee 
* Teo * Bleached Sulphite ; KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


* “FORSHAGA” A whistle does not always 
‘ = indicate the size of a fac- 
Bleached Sulphite tory nor does the size of a 


factory indicate quality 
of merchandise. 


“HURUM SPECIAL” Only quality folks make 


Extra Strong Kraft } quality merchandise. 


NORWAY 
KOOS “BAMBLE” 


Genuine Vegetable 
Parchment 


Waxed Papers 
The Borregaard Company Rend endLiedaee 


Incorporated Household Specialties 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BAC Extra Strong Kraft 


“NETT-CO” CONICAL BOTTOM SAVE-ALL 


CONTINUOUS OPERATION, no power needed. 


EFFICIENT, reclaiming maximum percentage of pulp, clay 
and colors. 


LABOR SAVING, requiring no attention. 


ECONOMICAL in cost and maintenance, repairs seldom 
being found necessary. 


New England Tank & Tower Co. 


Factory and main office, Everett, Mass. 
New York office, 30 Church Street 
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Imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 2, 1924 





—— 








SUMMARY 
News print...........-- 2,604 rolls, 255 bis., 49 cs. 
Printing paper.......- 611 bis., 332 cs., 218 rolls 
Hangings ....-.----ssescceceesecees 39 bis., 5 cs. 
Wall paper..........+. 1,079 rolls, 173 bis., 12 cs. 
Filter paper .....--+eeeeeeececees 99 cs., 122 bis. 
Packing paper....... 110 _ ee —_ 
ing paper........ 3, rolls, S., cs. 
mae. 492 rolls 
Uwe sb ie eienad SSeeunU eee ebee 164 cs, 
a adabeeeesenepeatebeanteees 9 cs. 
1,953 cs., 14 bls. 
De et ease hea be eeevhenapeee 61 cs. 
pbb tonechenkoesendom 182 cs. 
28 rolls, 5 cs. 
Se ee cab ese benbepesvesunsacte 4 cs. 
iFucbeebubVenbnessse nee 12 cs 
Straw paper .....ceeeeeeeeeeeeeneeereees 92 rolls 
Sulphite. POPE. ose eee ec cece en eeeeeees 106 rolls 
Litho paper .....-. eee eeee cence cece eeeees 25 cs. 
Photo paper ..cce.-.- cece cee eeeeeeceeeceees 2 cs. 
“Colored paper ...cceeeeeceeececeseceeeeere 12 cs. 


Miscellaneous paper, 
182 cs., 282 bis., 1,342 rolls, 36 bdls., 98 pgs. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
P. J. Schweitzer, Majestic, Havre, 1 cs. 
Rose & Frank, Waukegan, Havre, 200 cs. as 
R. J. Reynold’s Tobacco Co., Zarembo, St. Na- 
zaire, 770 cs. 
De Manduit Paper Corp., by same, 182 cs. 
American Tobacco Co., Zarembo, Bordeaux, 800 


Max Spiegel & Son, Paris, Havre, 14 bls. 


WALL PAPER 


The Prager Co., Montana, Hamburg, 1,079 rolls. 
F. Downing & Co., Inc., Belgian, London, 
15 bis. 


F. Downing & Co., Inc., by same, 1 cs. 

J. Emmerich, Cleveland, Hamburg, 17 bls. 

C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., La Savoie, Havre, 4 
Dodman, Jr., Inc., Majestic, London, 27 
. S. Lloyd & Co., Vennonia, London, 28 


dls. 


Emmerich, Emden, Hamburg, 33 bis. 


R. 
b 
R. 
F. 
A. 
bls. : . 
F. J. Emmerich, Baltic, Liverpool, 49 bis. 
A. 
Ww 
Ww. 
F, 
F. Emmerich, by same, 5 cs. 


c. 

H 
. H. S. Lloyd & Co., by same, 6 cs. 
i 


PAPER HANGINGS 


W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Belgian, London, 4 cs. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., by same, 21 bis. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Maryland, London, 18 
bis. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., by same, 1 cs. 


TISSUE PAPER 
Whiting & Patterson, Emden, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
F. C. Strype, Baltic, Liverpool, 14 cs. 
Pitt & Scott, Bremerton, Helsingfors, 46 cs. 


SUPERCOATED PAPER 
Gevaert Co. of America, N. Amsterdam, Ant- 
werp, 41 cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, Samland, Antwerp, 128 cs. 
Gevaert Co. of America, by same, 13 cs. 


PARCHMENT PAPER 


F. C. Strype, Samland, Antwerp, 28 rolls. 
F. C. Strype, by same, 5 cs. 


NEWS PRINT 
Parsons & Whittemore, Stuttgart, 
rolls. 
J. B. Harris & Co., Stuttgart, Wiborg, 355 rolls. 
R. F. Hammond, Inc., Emden, Hamburg, 16 
tolls. 
Maurice O’Meara Co., by same, 44 bis. 


Newark Morning Ledger, Kungsliolm, Gothen- 
burg, 176 rolls. 
M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., by same, 216 rolls. 


Kotka, 430 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Bremerton, Hel- 
singfors, 51 bls. 

National City Bank, by same, 361 rolls. 

Chemical National Bank, Montana, 
303 rolls, 

J. H. Scott Paper Co., by same, 18 rolls. 

J. H. Scott Paper Co., by same, 94 bis. 

International Acceptance Bank, by same, 509 
rolls. 

W. Hartmann & Co., by same, 66 bis, 

W. Hartmann & Co., by same, 49 cs. 

Maurice O’Meara Co., by same, 220 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 
Maurice O’Meara Co., Montana, Hamburg, 219 
bls. 


Maurice O’Meara Co., Bremerton, Helsingfors, 
244 cs. : 

Maurice O’Meara Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 18 
cs. 

J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., by same, 16 bis. 

Esta Co., Chile Maru, Hamburg, 61 rolls. 

Jewish Daily Forward, Emden, Hamburg, 3 rolls. 

Maurice O’Meara Co., by same, 147 bis. 

J. H. Scott Paper Co., by same, 76 rolls. 


Chatham & Phenix National Bank, by same, 55 
rolls. 


National Paper Type Co., by same, 229 bis. 
Perkins, Goodman & Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 23 
rolls. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Liverpool, 6 cs. 
Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Carignano, Genoa, 64 
cs. 
BLOTTING PAPER 
J. H. Berge, Wells City, Bristol, 4 cs. 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
L. A. Consmiller, Stuttgart, Bremen, 12 cs. 


STRAW PAPER 
A. Vuyck, Schodack, Rotterdam, 92 rolls. 


PACKING PAPER 
Maurice O’Meara Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 110 


Hamburg, 


pgs. 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 
1,039 bis. 
Republic Bag & Paper Co., Emden, Hamburg, 
394 rolls. 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., by same, 232 bis. 
Maurice O’Meara Co., Elmsport, Rotterdam, 
1,769 bis. 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., by same, 154 bls. 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., by same, 68 rolls. 
Steffens, Jones & Co., Montana, Hamburg, 31 cs. 
Gallagher & Ascher, by same, 119 bis. 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., by same, 45 bis. 


KRAFT PAPER 
W. Hartmann & Co., Montana, Hamburg, 422 
rolls. 
Maurice O’Meara Co., by same, 70 rolls. 


SULPHITE PAPER 
American Express Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 106 


rolls. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Saentes, Inc., Cleveland, Hamburg, 17 rolls. 
Chemical National Bank, by same, 50 bls. 
Chemical National Bank, by same, 39 rolls. 
C. K. MacAlpine & Co., by same, 2,810 rolls. 
C. K. MacAlpine & Co., by same, 141 bls. 
C. K. MacAlpine & Co., by same, 63 cs. 
Chase National Bank, by same, 34 rolls. 
Chase National Bank, by same, 62 bls. 
G. W. Millar Co., by same, 80 rolls. 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Chile Maru, Hamburg, 16 es. 
Chase National Bank, Kungsholm, Gothenburg 


54 rolls. 
TRACING PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Chile Maru, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
Keuffel & Esser, Cleveland, Hamburg, 7 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 


Keuffel & Esser, Cleveland, Hamburg, 162 cs. 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Vennonia, London, 
2 cs. 





NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 





FILTER PAPER 
he Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Vennonia, London, 
cs. 
E. Fougera & Co., Majestic, Bordeaux, 87 cs. 
Magnus, Maybee & Reynard, Zarembo, Bor- 
deaux, 1 cs. 
Magnus, Maybee & Reynard, by same, 22 bls. 


LITHO PAPER 


fe H. G. Siebold, Inc., Slavic Prince, Canton, 
cs. 


PHOTO PAPER 
J. J. Gavin, Baltic, Liverpool, 2 cs. 


COLORED PAPER 
C. W. Williams, Samland, Antwerp, 12 cs. 


PAPER 


P. C. Zuhlke, Samland, Antwerp, 55 cs. 

Hensel, Bruckman & Larbacher, Stuttgart, 
Bremen, 7 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson, La Savoie, Havre, 5 cs. 
ee Paper Co., Inc., Baltic, Liverpool, 77 


Blauvelt-Wiley Paper Mfg. Co., Cameronia, Glas- 
gow, 2 bis. 

C. W. Ryder Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 13 cs. 

F. Euler & Co, by same, 4 cs. 

Wilkinson Bros. Co., Inc., by same, 160 rolls. 

P. H. Petry & Co., Emden, Hamburg, 2 cs. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., by same, 2 cs. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Iné., Port Bowen, Lon- 
don, 9 cs. 

American Woodpulp Corp., Kungsholm, Gothen- 
burg, 63 rolls. 

D. S. Walton & So., by same, 36 bis. 

D. S. Walton & Co., by same, 36 bdls. 

D. S. Walton & Co., by same, 277 rolls. 

American Express Co., by same, 9 rolls. 

American Express Co., by same, 25 bis. 

Central Union Trust Co., by same, 76 rolls, 

International Acceptance Bank, by same, 26 bis. 

M. M. Cohen, by same, 65 bis. 

M. M. Cohen, by same, 118 rolls. 

Mugler & Umilauf, by same, 38 rolls. 

Mugler & Umlauf, by same, 51 bis. 
F. O. Nelson Co., Inc., Montana, Hamburg, 326 
rolls. 

C. G. Keferstein, by same, 151 rolls. 

National City Bank, by same, 98 pgs. 

Coenca, Morrison & Co., Paris, Havre, 13 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson, by same, 12 cs. 

Morrison Machine Co., by same, 21 cs. 


R. F. Hammond, Inc., Pr. Arthur, Bremen, 124 
rolls. 


Steffens, Jones & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
31 cs. 
Miller & Wright Paper Co., by same, 8 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Eastern Dawn, Rotterdam, 
20 bis. rags. 


A. W. Fenton, Inc., by same, 192 bls. paper 
stock. 

American Exchange National Bank, Samland, 
Antwerp, 149 bis. fiax waste. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 171 bis. flax 


waste. 
E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Laura, Triéste, 834 bis. 


rags. 

Castle & Overton, Corson, Constantinople, 58 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, City of Eureka, Leghorn, 33 
bis. rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., Nitonian, Manchester, 163 
bis. bagging. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Merton Hall, Manchester, 
70 bis. bagging. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 43 bis. new cut- 
tings. 

Albion Trading Co., by same, 29 bis. rags. 

State Bank, Cameronia, 5 

American Express Co., by samie, 24 bis. rags. 

W. Schall & Co., Idaho, Antwerp, 157 bis. flax 
waste. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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40 words may cost you $40,000 


1 


Which 
would you rather be? 
The “A” Compa 
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Write for Mondgraph F-1 
“ Appraisals as a Foundation 
for Property Records” 


Have you fulfilled the obligations which the co-insurance 


clause of ‘your fire insurance policy demands? 


The A. A. Representative 


There are 38 A. A. Representatives 
located in 21lofthelargercities.Each 
is equipped to analyze your prob- 
lemsand give the following services: 


Toshow wherein plant accounts may 
or may not refiect original costs or 
current values; to suggest a basis 
for securing a proper recognition of 
“plant and equipment” as an asset 
factor with bankers. 


To outline plans for accurately es- 
tablishing depreciation and obsoles- 
cence as a part of overhead charged 
to manufacturing costs. 


To determine whether or not existing 
methods of handling plant accounts 
lead to inequities in taxes. 


To suggest a trustworthy basis for 
bringing property values into agree- 
ment with insurance requirements 
and forms, and for maintaining this 
agreement to eliminate avoidable 
losses. 


To describe and illustrate modern 
practice for property account con- 
trolin all its phases—card systems, 
equipment ledgers, etc. 

To outline practical methods for de: 
partmentalizing property for cost 
accounting purposes. 


To draw concise and simple specifi- 
cations for An American Appraisal 
that will meet in the most practical 
manner a given set of property con- 
trol and property valuation 


The service of these representatives 
is gratis—yours for the asking. If 
they don’t know they’ll find out 
for you. Use them. 


GOVESTICOATIONS 


F you use co-insurance, you will find in one of the rider forms 
attached to your policy about 40 words that demand your 
understanding. They state that the insurance company 
“shall be held liable for no greater proportion of any loss than the 
amount hereby insured bears to 90% of the actual cash value of the 
property described herein at the time when such loss shall happen.” 

If you understand it and comply with its provisions, any loss 
you may suffer will be adjusted as satisfactorily as was that of the 
B Company in the chart above. 

If you do not understand it or understanding it misconstrue 
the words “‘actual cash value,”’ your settlement of a loss is likely 
to be as costly as was that of the A Company. 

An American Appraisal enables you to make sure of fulfilling 
the obligations of the co-insurance clause by providing you with 
provable cash values on your property. 

It tells the truth about cash values, lists all your property as 
it is, establishes its price today, depreciates scientifically, and 
maintains this constantly up to date as both property and prices 
change. 

It is the product of a personal service corporation made up of 
over a thousand members to insure accuracy and provability for 
its property analysis, and valuation. 

A generation of experience checks its judgments on depreciation 
and obsolescence. 


An unequaled statistical library and information service makes 


’ its stated facts definitely provable and irrefutable. 


The superiority of its work and methods has made it the 
largest appraisal organization in the world. 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL C OMPANY>+ MILWAUKEE 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, Syracuse, 
Washington. The Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto 


VALUATIONS, REPORTS — INDUSTRIALS, COUBELIC UTILITIES, NATURAL RESOURC e¢ 


AnAmerican Appraisal | 


THE AUTHORITY 
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New York Market Review 


Orrice or THE Parexr Trape Journat, 
Wenpnespay, Fesrvuary 6, 1924. 
The paper market has been characterized during the week by a 
remarkable activity in waste paper, rags, old rope and bagging 
while pulp and the other raw materials have on the whole been 
rather slow. There seems to be little doubt that many paper manu- 
facturers who can do so are turning more and more to waste for 
their raw materials while the pulp market continues to languish. 
It is not difficult to account for the temporary situation. Ap- 
parently the buyers believe that pulp is still too high and they do 
not want to come into the market until they can get what they 
believe to be a rock bottom quotation. It is a matter for specula- 
tion as to whether or not they are right in their point of view. 
Certainly pulp has been subject to some sickening downward 
Swoops during the past month or six weeks and whether it can 
continue to go down is:problematic. Dealers and manufacturers 


here believe that their present quotations represent about the irre- 
ducible minimum. 





Much of the responsibility for this condition rests with the im- 
porters and indirectly the Scandinavian mills. They started the 
market down some time ago by selling at a figure a great deal 
lower than the manufacturers in this country could do and still 
make a profit. One mill found that it was cheaper to buy foreign 


kraft pulp and ship it several hundred miles inland than to pur- 
chase the domestic article. 


- 


Now that the foreign ports are mostly closed for the winter 
this large importation of pulps has ceased and there seems to be 
every reason to believe that the domestic manufacturers are going 
to come into their own again. This will mean a stiffening or at any 
rate a greater steadiness of prices and with other raw materials 
travelling upward the buyers may find that they are left behind. 

In ihe finished paper end of the business there has been little 
change. News jrint is still leading the market and the fact that 
ground wood has goné down some in the last two weeks does not 
seem to indicate any slackness among news mills. It seems to be 
due rather to stiff competition. 


Fine papers are still jogging along at about the same rate that 
they have been since the beginning of the New Year with little 
indication that there is going to be any change for some little time 
yet. Prices remain fairly firm and trading in the open market has 
grown neither greater nor less to change them. 

Coarse papers also are unchanged with a fairly good demand 
keeping manufacturers and dealers in an optimistic frame of mind. 
They say that the demand is not yet quite as good as they had 
hoped, but that there is every reason to believe that it is due for a 
pickup within a few weeks since the ultimate consumer is using 
just as much of these grades as ever. 

Tissue is also in about the same condition as it has been for the 
past few weeks. The price on all of the grades remains just 
about the same with apparently no changes in either one direction 
or the other. 

Board is also just running along on a fairly even keel. Manu- 
facturers say that they are succeeding in disposing of their produc- 
tion with fairly satisfactory speed and prices are at just about the 
same level as they have been for some time with the exception 
of the usual minor alterations which often occur in board, but 
which do not necessarily make the market. 


Mechanical Pulp : 
The changes in ground wood have been only trifling during the 
past week. The price remains fairly firm at the low level of thirty- 
two dollars a ton, although some lots have been sold in isolated 
cases for less than this where dealers or manufacturers seem to 
be anxious to get rid of their production. 





Chemical Pulp 
The same is true of chemical pulp. There have been some down 
ward revisions of quotations particularly in the sulphites but o1 
the whole it looks as though a period of rapid price change wer« 
drawing to.a-close. Dealers report that the demand has improved 
a little “and. @ much firmer undertone pervades the whole market. 


Rags 
Rags have shown a great deal of activity during the past week 
or ten days-and there has been a corresponding increase all along 
the line particularly in old rags and roofing stock. While the 
higher grades have not grown more expensive in the same ratio as 
the others they have been following along pretty steadily with a 
consequent increase in quotations. 


Old Rope and Bagging 
Old rope is in considerably better demand with a higher price on 
most of the grades. The same is true of bagging which has also 
jumped. 
Waste Paper 


Dealers in waste paper report an excellent business with all 
grades bringing higher prices. 


Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., Moves to Larger Offices 


Friends of Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., one of the largest dealers 
in paper makers’ supplies in the country, will be glad to hear 
that their business has grown to such an extent that the firm has 
had to move into more spacious offices. 

For the past few years they have been located in Room 606, at 
200 Fifth avenue, and last week they moved to rooms 809 and 811 
in the same building. The telephone number remains the same. 

The business was started in 1895 by the late Daniel M. Hicks 
who built it up to a live and prosperous organization. Upon his 
death his sons, Walter, Albert and Leonard, took up the work 
where he had left it and it continued to grow. 

Mr. Hicks was one of the unique figures of the paper industry. 
His rugged honesty was proverbial throughout the trade and his 
reputation of such a high character that he was frequently called 
upon to act as arbiter in disputes between competitors. 
have continued to carry out the same tradition. 


His sons 


Petition Against Northeastern Paper Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, February 5, 1924.—An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed in the Federal court here in a few days ago against the 
Northeastern Paper Company, Inc., of Cambridge, Mass., by three 
creditors whose claims total $573.98. 

The petitioning creditors and their claims are: Metropolitan 
Filling Stations, Inc., Boston, merchandise, $487.22; George W. 
Prescott Publishing Company, Quincy, Mass., merchandise, $71.76 


- and the Garden City Press, Newton, Mass., printing, $15.00. 


Makes New Safety Record 


Fircupurc, Mass., February 4, 1924—A new safety record has 
been made at the plant of the Falulah Paper Company. Since Oc- 
tober 1, 1923, the big accident clock at the plant has remained at 
zero. The clock is used to record every accident which causes loss 
of time. There have been no accidents since October 1. There 
were 29 accidents in 1923 and 24 of them occurred during the first 
six months of the year. The employees of the company are taking 
a keen interest in industrial safety work. 





The Hartig Pulp Company, Inc., 247 Park avenue, New York, 
has recently been organized to represent in this country the inter- 
ests of Hugo Hartig, Inc., Stockholm and Hugo Hartig of Ham- 
burg, Germany. ; 
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Market ®untations 


Paper Stock SEcuRITIES 
New York Stock Exchange closing quotations February 5, 1924 
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ihuports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 







Goldman, Sachs & Co., by same, 41 bis. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., by same, 56 bis. rags. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., by same, 26 
bis. rags. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Maryland, Lon- 
don, 75 bis. rags. 

F. P. Gaskell & Co., by same, 112 bis. paper 
stock. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Emden, Hamburg, 56 bls. 
rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., by same, 182 bis. jute 
waste. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., by same, 94 
bis. rags. 

L. H. Abenheimer, Chile Maru, Hamburg, 115 
bis. rags. 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Skipsea, Barcelona, 313 
bis. rags. 

Royal Waste Mfg. Co., by same, 50 bls. paper 
stock. 

W. Schall & Co., by same, 359 bis. rags. 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Elmsport, Rotter- 
dam, 17 bis. rags. 

International Acceptance Bank, by same, 24 bls. 
rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., by same, 413 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Belgian, Antwerp, 83 bis. flax 
waste. 

Chase National Bank, Norfolk Range, Leith, 93 
bls. rags. 

Draycott Mills, Inc., by same, 44 bls. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Wells City, Bristol, 93 bls. 
rags. - 

American Express Co., by same, 486 bls. rags. 

Chase National Bank, Paris, Havre, 15 bls. rags. 

G. M. Granes Co., Pr. Polk, London, 58 bls. 
paper stock. : 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., Zarembo, St. Nazaire, 108 
bls. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
315 bis. rags. 

American Woodpulp Corp., by same, 89 bls. rags. 


OLD ROPE 
Brown Bros. & Co., Samland, Antwerp, 138 coils. 


Brown Bros. & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 61 
coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Wells City, Bristol, 224 
coils. 


Brown Bros. & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
43 coils. 

International Acceptance Bank, Luxpalile, Na- 
ples, 114 coils. 

International Purchasing Co., Waukegan, Havre, 
36 coils. 


International Purchasing Co., Emden, Hamburg, 
23 coils. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Chile Maru, Hamburg, 
18 coils. 


Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Ansaldo II, Genoa, 
119 coils. 

Ellerman’s Wilson Line, President Monroe, Lon- 
don, 40 coils. 

Ellerman’s Wilson Line, Belgian, London, 46 
coils. 


Maurice O’Meara Co., J. Maru, Genoa, 215 coils. 


WOOD PULP 


H. Hollesen, Cleveland; Hamburg, 800 bis., 160 
tons. 


M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Stuttgart, Bremen, 
725 bis. 


American Wood Pulp Corp., Emden, Hamburg, 
303 bis., 50 tons. 


American Wood. Pulp Corp., Elmsport, Rotter- 
dam, 525 bis., 115 tons. 


Castle & Overton, by same, 150 bis., 30 tons. 


DRY SODA PULP 
E. M. Sergeant & Co., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 


350 bis. 
SULPHITE PULP 
wee Sergeant & Co., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 
R. F. Hammond, Inc., by same, 500 bis. 
American Wood Pulp Corp., Bremerton, Sunds- 
vall, 2,750 bis., 558 tons. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Bremerton, Gaule, 4,925 
dis., 1,000 tons. 


dam, 10 rolls, packing paper. 


(Continued from page 66) 


Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., by same, 7,000 blis., 
711 tons. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., by same, 500 
bls., 50 tons. 

Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Kungsholm, 
Gothenburg, 1,900 bls. sulphite, 175 bls. sulphate. 


WOOD PULP BOARD 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Bremerton, Helsingfors, 
418 bis., 55 tons. 
Lagerloef Trading Co., by same, 424 rolls, 112 
tons. 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Emden, Hamburg, 
106 blis., 20 tons. 


WOOD FLOUR 
Castle & Overton, Chile Maru, Hamburg, 418 
bags, 19,530 kilos. 
Intercontinental Agencies, Inc., by same, 1,101 
bags, 68,850 kilos. 
Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Bremerton, 
Helsingfors, 2,504 bags, 103,305 kilos. 
B. L. Soberski, Elmsport, Rotterdam, 1,000 hags, 
50,000 kilos. 
B. L. Soberski, Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 1,694 
bags. 
CHINA CLAY 


Kalamazoo Paper Co., Wells City, Bristol, 4 cks. 


CASEIN 

Atterbury Bros., American Legion, Buenos Aires, 
417 bags. 

Kalbfieisch Corp., by same, 950 bags. 

National City Bank, Tiradentes, Buenos Aires, 
417 bags, 25,020 kilos. 

Aluminite Chemical Products Co., Orduna, Ham- 
burg, 154 bags. 

National City Bank, Lalande, Buenos Aires, 250 
bags. 

Bankers’ Trust Co., 
bags, 56,000 Ibs. 

New York Trust Co., C. Spinner, Auckland, 350 
bags. 


Dorset, Wellington, 350 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 2, 1924 





Maurice O’Meara Co., Nitonian, Manchester, 41 
bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 51 bls. cotton 
waste. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd, by same, 138 bags 
hide cuttings. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Ltd., by same, 236 bis. new 
cuttings. : 

British Bank of South Africa, by same, 146 bls. 
waste paper. 

British Bank of South Africa, by same, 46 bls. 
bagging. 

British Bank of South Africa, by same, 157 bls. 
hide cuttings. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Maryland, London, 
118 bls. waste paper. 

Crocker-Burbank Co., by same, 310 bis. waste 
paper. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 614 coils old rope. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 52 bis. old rope. 

Castle & Overton, Schoharie, London, 62 bis. 
waste paper. 

Castle & Overton, Edgehill, Antwerp,- 68 bis. 


rags. 
* E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Naperian, Hamburg, 139 


bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., West Campgaw, Hamburg, 
68 bis. rags. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Eastern Coast, 5,594 bis. 
wood pulp, 4,105 bls. ground wood. 

Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., West Camp- 
gaw, Hamburg, 180 bls. sulphite. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 2, 1924 








Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Elmsport, Rotter- 








Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Porta, Sunds- 
vall, 1,200 bls. sulphite pulp. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 600 bls. wood pulp, 
120 tons. 

Castle & Overton, Germany, 720 bls. wood pulp. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Eastern Dawn, Rotterdam, 
490 bls. wood pulp, 106 tons. 

Castle & Overton, Porta, Hamburg, 2,475 bls. 
wood pulp. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Eastern Dawn, Rotterdam, 
1,607 bis, rags. 

Kelly & Co., by same, 18 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 128 bls. rags. 

Patterson Parchment Paper Co., by same, 17 bls. 
rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 42 bls. 
tare. 


Waste Material Trading Co., by same, 139 bls. 
cotton, 


New York Trust Co., City of Eureka, Leghorn, 
209 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 114 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Chile Maru, Hamburg, 194 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Naperian, Antwerp, 275 bls. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Ida, Leghorn, 78 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, M. Importer, Manchester, 161 
bis. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Ansaldo II, Leghorn, 168 bls. 
rags. 

New York Trust Co., by same, 298 bls. rags. 

New York Trust Co., Carenco, Leghorn, 38 bls. 
rags. 


Philadelphia National Bank, by same, 58 bls. 
rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Waukegan, Havre, 
126 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 18 bls. rags. 

D. J. Murphy, by same, 61 bls. rags. 

Waste Material Trading Co., by same, 68 bls. 
rags. 


McKenzie & Foster, Waukegan, Dunkirk, 208 bls. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 67 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Turpin, Stockholm, 7 bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., M. Mariner, Manchester, 
183 bis. rags. 

A. Brown & Sons, Zarembo, Bordeaux, 172 bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 434 bls. rags. 

Congoleum Co., Zarembo, St. Nazaire, 92 bls. 
rags. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Belgian, Lon- 
don, 171 bis. rags. 

Union National Bank, by same, 58 bls. rags. 


Old Colony Trust Co., Waukegan, Havre, 60 
coils old rope. 


PORTLAND, MAINE, IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 2, 1924 








Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Bremerton, SkutsRar, 
4,000 bis. dry wood pulp, 508 tons. 


Scandinavian Pulp Agencies, Inc., 


by same, 
2,500 bls. dry wood pulp, 507 tons. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 2, 1924 


Castle & Overton, De La Salle, Havre, 108 bls. 
rags. 





BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 2, 1924 


Castle & Overton, 
wood pulp. ; 

Johaneson, Sparre & Wales, Inc., Odenvold, 
Hamburg, 600 bis. sulphite. 











, Hamburg, 550 bis. 
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PAPER BAGS and SACKS “*=2~ 


GLASSINE BAGS—SPECIALTIES 


The Home of en 


Operating a Modern Printing Plant 


+ SCHORSCH & CO. 


Manufacturers Established 1901 


on a Paper 
Bag Vouches for 
Its Good Quality 


New York 


aero wee ete encexve SOO East 133d Street 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and styles of 
Papers. 


Write us about your Felt 
problems and let us help you re- 
duce your Felt Costs—we will 
call anywhere at any time. 


AMERICAN » CONS'Cal MEY) 


Somie portion of our clay production is pulver- 
ized. That part of it which is pulverized is, as 
far as we know, the only pulverized clay which 
is washed and refined before being pulverized. 


This insures greater freedom from impurities 
and an exceedingly uniform product. 


Prices on M-E pulverized clay may surprise 
you even considering this additional treatment. 


Let us submit samples and quote you 


Mm isi Fy 
J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


21 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 
CANTON, MASS. 
Woolen manufacturers since 1856. 


FOURDRINIER WIRES 


Dandy Rolls, Cylinder Molds, 
Steel, Brass and Bronze 


Wire Cloth 
Bank and Office Railings. 


CHENEY BIGELOW WIRE WORKS 
Established 1842 


SPRINGFIELD MASS, 


Importers of Chemical Pulps 


BLEACHED and UNBLEACHED 


’ Agents for Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 
Sarpsborg, Norway; Forshaga, and Edsvalla, Sweden. 
‘Kronstidter Posted «— Fabriks Actien — Gesellschaft 

Tuciansky, Sv. Martin 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Orrice or tHe Paper Trade Journat, 
-Wepnespay, Fepruary 6, 1924. 

A slight improvement has been noticeable in the miscellaneous 
markets during the week. Chemicals in general are selling better 
and dealers report that the number of inquiries for substantial 
contracts is increasing. There is still room for great change up- 
ward in prices and the slight betterment of last week had no effect 
on quotations. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Bleach has remained practically un- 
changed during the past several days, with the demand still in 
fair condition and prices the same. Quotations have shown a ten- 
dency to great firmness and it is now at 1.50 to 1.65 cents a pound. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—The call for caustic soda continues to be 
about the same as it has been since the beginning of the new year. 
There is no sign of any falling off but on the other hand dealers 
report that it has not increased to quite the extent that they had 
hoped it would by this time. The price remains firm at 3.10 cents 
a pound on a flat basis at the works. 

CASEIN.—While casein continues to lag behind some of the 
stronger chemicals, the demand for it is still at about the same 
level and it has recovered considerably from its precarious condi- 
tion of a few weeks ago. The price is a trifle lower on the high 
range being at from 13 to 15 cents a pound. 

CHINA CLAY.—China clay is still in fair demand in both 
the imported and domestic grades. While the amount that is 
coming in from Europe has not increased there seems to be buying 
enough to take up all that this country offers. In the domestic 
grades there is also good business and dealers say that the price 
is from $12 to $15 a ton for the domestic grades and $16 to $20 
a ton for the imported grades. 

CHLORINE.—Chlorine has not continued its upward rise of a 
few. weeks ago but it is very firm at its present level with a slow 
but steady demand taking up most of the production. Paper manu- 
facturers however, seem to be showing more interest in it and 
many inquiries are coming in to the dealers and manufacturers. 
The price is 3.50 to 4.50 cents a pound in tanks. 

ROSIN.—In the home grades the call for naval stores. has im- 
proved and the price has gone up gradually. The paper industry 
seems to be taking more than it did a week ago and dealers in 
rosin report.that thé price-is firm at from $5.90 to $6.00 in 280 
pound barrels. 

SALTCAKE.—Saltcake on the other hand is moving rather 
slowly. This does .not-cause as much distress as it might if it 
were not impossible for manufacturers to store this product indefi- 
nitely without much loss of value. They are storing it now waiting 
for the market to get in better shape and consequently little is 
finding its way in the open trading. With this check on the supply 
the price is quite firm at from $20 to. $23 a ton. 

SODA ASH.—Soda ash is selling fairly well like the other 
chemicals to which it is closely related. There has been no change 
in the price and trading on the open market while a little slower 
still continues in fairly good volume. The price remains at 1.38 
cents a pound on a flat basis. : = 

* SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Alumina isnot quite as brisk 
as it was at the opening of the year but at the same time the de- 
mand is not so slow as to produce any real slump. Paper manu- 
facturers are showing interest even though they:may not buy in 
great quantities. The price is a trifle lower Being at 1.30 to 1.40 
cents a pound on the commercial grade and 2.10 to 2.25 on iron free. 


: Edgar A. Hall, Jr., was recently ‘:promotéd to the position of sales 

manager of the Pilcher-Hamilton-.Gompany, Chicago, wholesale 
merchants of all kinds of coarse papers.“ For twelve years he has 
been on the sales force of this Orgariization and during that time 
he worked himself up to the new - position. 
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Folded news 
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magazines 1 
Manila paper No. 1 
Solid ledgers 
1 roofing rags. 
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